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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 

Fel’ (cf ¢ /C| aimee Aca See Dh crak LV ee ay OF | | SA PR REO | 3 | (= ame ee a 
BPECIOS .2.te an er A Weights ao Gength 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

WWiOre Cctig fi te es ee ee a i ee, es Canty 
Date Caught____—CM Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By. —=—===>=SSSE—CS«CA] 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


ei ag een eh a Sencar seach 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


14% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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T'S OUR TENTH Anniversary at camp 
this June. 

Camping is as old as man. In the 
Stone Age man lived with nature, 
using its wonders to exist. He learn- 
ed to appreciate it, and to care for 
it as he should. Nature provides 
our homes, clothes, food, warmth, 
and protection from both wild ani- 
mals and elements. 

Our forefathers were campers. 
They came from a civilized world to 
a wilderness, strange and intrigu- 
ing, and realized from the moment 
they arrived their survival depended 
upon their ability to learn the out- 
of-doors, to adopt the ways of the 
Red Man, to use, know, understand, 
and enjoy nature. 

Approximately 5,000 young camp- 
ers have attended our camp and we 
hope all of them learned a little 
more about God’s great outdoors. 
Our important task always has been 
to teach a love for nature and a 
deep appreciation of all the beauty 
about us. You must love something 
first before you want to protect and 
keep it. 

Each year we constantly strive to 
improve over the preceeding year. 
Every effort is given to strengthen 
the program; improve the counselor- 
camper relationship; hire the best 
staff, and to create a desire in our 
campers to learn more about our 
natural resources. Mixing all these 
together with a well balanced diet, 
plenty of milk, and lots of fun, we 
believe it spells a bigger and better 
American for the future. 

We believe camping can be educa- 
tional as well as recreational. It is 
an excellent proving ground for so- 
cial compatibility; a spring where 
spiritual values are identified; and 
a reservoir of peace and quiet to 
help prepare for unclustered think- 
ing; a fountain flowing with the 
beauty of God’s works. 

In talks to groups over the state 


we refer to our camps as outdoor 


laboratories. A place to combine 
the human resources and natural re- 
sources. The camper must be guid- 
ed with understanding and enthusi- 
asm and a willingness to share 
wholesome experiences. The camp 
is a place and time for the camper 
to identify himself and their leaders. 
Leadership is something all of us are 
looking for in our youth, no matter 
where. In the church, the school 
playgrounds, sports or camp, its the 
leadership we desire. A protective 
kind of insurance for the future of 
our great country. 


Camp Session 

The Florida population is increas- 
ing, and so is our attendance at 
camp. We have received approxi- 
mately 600 requests for information 
relative to our camp. We feel this 
is an outstanding figure because it 
proves to us that we have people 
who are still interested in conser- 
vation. 

The week of June 4-10 is our pre- 
training period for counselors. It 
will be held concurrently with the 
First Annual Workshop—Conserva- 
tion in Camping. All members of 
our staff are required to attend this 
training week. A counselor must 
have a good background of resource 
values in order to bestow his knowl- 
edge upon the campers. 


Camp Staff 

We have engaged a new director 
for camp this year, Mr. Gordon Krie- 
ble. We feel his wide education and 
experience will be a great asset to 
our program. Mr. Richard Paine of 
Tallahassee has been selected as the 
program director. Mrs. Bula Hewitt, 


a dietitian from Orlando, has been 
selected our chief cook. All mem- 
bers of our staff were chosen be- 
cause of their knowledge, experi- 
ence, and enthusiasm. We feel these 
qualifications are of vital importance 
in a well planned camp program. 


Club News 

The Everglades Junior Conserva- 
tion Squadron have changed the 
name of their club to the Hialeah 
Junior Conservation Club. Recent- 
ly, the club elected Bill Dunaway to 
the office of vice president, and Bill 
Frey as secretary-treasurer. The 
club is under the guidance of How- 
ard McBride. 

The Palm Beach County Girls 
Junior Conservation Club, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Ruth Wheeler 
and Mrs. Ann Diemer, recently cel- 
ebrated their first anniversary. The 
club has worked extremely hard, 
and have accomplished many proj- 
ects in the one year period. Our 
hats off to this deserving club. 

Mrs. W. S. Miller, adviser of the 
Bartow Girls Junior Conservation 
Club, reported that the girls are busy 
little bees with their many programs. 
They are stressing conservation to 
all who will listen. So won’t you 
please join these girls and travel the 
road that leads to Better Conserva- 
tion. 

We are very proud of the girls in 
Bay County, who are also doing a 
tremendous job in this field. Mrs. 
J. M. McElvey has supervised these 
girls and has won many honors of 
praise in their work. 

The members of the Deane Ma- 
ther Wildlife Club of Ocala were 
recognized recently for the comple- 
tion of the Civil Defense course in 





THE COVER 


Late spring marks the beginning of the ‘hot’ bass fishing season in Northwest Florida. The 
cover photo this month is a fishing scene on the Dead Lakes, a few miles east of Panama 
City. Photo by Florida State News Bureau. 
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personal survival in disaster. They 
were presented with certificates for 
this worthwhile project. May we 
add, that Mr. Gene Gallant is chief 
adviser to the group. 

Reports are that the Stuart Jun- 
ior Conservation Club is also doing 
outstanding work in conservation. 

There are many other clubs work- 
ing toward better conservation for 
you and for me, and for the future 
of our great country. 


Club Programs 

Last month a group of teachers 
from Lake County attended the 
Youth Conservation Camp and or- 
ganized a Teacher’s Workshop. Mrs. 
Emmie Gillespie was the leader in 
the experimental project, which 
proved successful. Gene Gallant 
gave a very interesting speech on 
Indian Lore. Bill Durkee, Chief of 
Aviation, presented a very informa- 
tive picture about the vital part that 
aviation plays in conservation. Mr. 
Ed Zagar, Fishery Biologist, held the 
attention of everyone with his 
knowledge of fishery conservation. 
Paul Bielling, U. S. Forest Service, 
gave a very inspiring speech about 
the wise use and management of 


(Continued on Page 37) 





Clubs and Conservation 


Gun Safety 
ECENT DISCUSSIONS OF GUN legisla- 
tion and publication of accident 
reports have caused an increased in- 
terest in gun safety and gun safety 
legislation. 

Frequent questions received by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission concerning safety edu- 
cation has brought about this brief 
outline of the Florida gun safety 
program from the Game Commis- 
sion’s gun safety section. 

To date, there has been no law 
requiring Florida hunting license ap- 
plicants to take any sort of test or 
undergo any kind of instruction be- 
fore receiving licenses. Although 
many sportsmen club officials as well 
as representatives of state agencies 
feel some sort of legislation would be 
beneficial, there have been no funds 
for such a program. 

A number of states have laws re- 
quiring juveniles to take a course of 
instruction before receiving their 
first hunting license. Most of these 
states either follow the National 
Rifle Association instruction pro- 


As part of their conservation program, members of the Camp Fire Girls participated in the 
Youth Forest Planting and Dedication in the Ocala National Forest, under the supervision of 
John Olson and Robert Dodson, U. S. Forest Service. 
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gram or have their own program 
patterned very closely after it. 


In other states, some of which have 
extremely efficient systems of in- 
struction, there is no legal require- 
ment and all instruction is conducted 
on a voluntary basis. This has been 
proved highly satisfactory in some 
states. 


In Florida, the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission has per- 
formed two separate functions in 
gun safety as representative of the 
National Rifle Association. 


The first of these is a running sur- 
vey of all gun accidents in the state. 
This is accomplished by the use of 
a report form provided by the 
N.R.A. and sent to county sher- 
iffs. Using a newspaper clipping 
service, the Commission personnel 
learns of gun accidents all over the 
state and in each case sends a form 
for completion by the sheriff in the 
county involved. In cases where the 
sheriff's force does not complete the 
form or where the investigating of- 
ficers have insufficient data, the 
newspaper reports of the accident 
are used as an aid in compiling the 
report. 


These cases are made up into a 
report for the state and this report 
is issued annually. The accident re- 
ports are sent to the National Rifle 
Association for incorporation into 
their annual summary of accidents. 
The causes of accidents are useful in 
preparing instruction materials and 
recommending firearms legislation. 


Instruction of gun safety in Florida 
is carried on by volunteer teachers, 
most of whom use materials sup- 
plied by the N.R.A. The standard 
N.R.A. course must be given by ac- 
credited instructors who have 
passed an instructor’s test. These 
tests and credentials are handled by 
the Game Commission. 

The standard course is a minimum 
of four hours long. Once the class 
has completed it, the Game Commis- 


(Continued on Page 37) 








HERE IS A GREAT DEAL of personal 
T satisfaction in dealing with a 
firm that places emphasis on quality 
throughout its operations, even to 
the packaging of products for mail- 
ing. 

It is always a pleasure to unpack 
a shipment from, say, Eastman Ko- 
dak, Graflex or DuPont, where the 
best of packaging materials are used 
and employees evidently take pride 
in packaging outgoing shipments 
properly. In fact, the named firms 
seemingly attempt to carry out the 
quality theme in their advertising 
and their backed-by-the-manufac- 
turer merchandise. 

I’ve found the same true of C-H 
Die Company reloading equipment. 
When I first received and examined 
the C-H catalog I was impressed by 
the high quality straight-forward 
catalog information and illustrations 
concerning C-H Die Company prod- 
ucts. When the merchandise was or- 
dered and received, I was pleased 
with the packing given the shipment 
for its long journey from California 
to Florida. 

After unpacking and examining 
the various reloading items, I was 
further pleased. Every item repre- 
sented quality. 

I had ordered a C-H Shellmaster 
tool with dies for reloading different 
gauges and metering bars for vari- 
ous powder charges; a C-H Super 
“C” downstroke style rifle ammuni- 
tion reloading press, with dies for 
.30-06 and .35 Remington calibers, 
and a C-H Swag-O-Matic self-eject- 
ing bullet swaging tool for forming 
.20 caliber rifle bullets. 

I cannot begin to tell my readers 
the fun and economy I have had 
from these reloading tools. 

From first resizing and depriming 
operations to the final sealing, star 
crimp operation, my C-H Shellmas- 
ter is a joy to use. Once the reload- 
ing components are arranged within 





easy reach and in sequence of their 
handling, I can turn out reloaded 
shells with fast, accurate, almost 
machine-like precision. In respect 
to field performance and tested shot 
patterns, reloads seem to be every 
bit the equal of factory-made shells. 
Cost runs from $1.31 to $1.50 per 
box of 25 reloaded shells, compared 
to more than twice that cost for 
ready-mades. 

I generally load 23 grains of Red 
Dot powder and 1'% ounces of Size 
No. 7% shot, with wads of proper 
type and thickness placed under the 
wad pressures recommended for best 
results. This gives an all-purpose, 
intermediate velocity field load of 
excellent shot pattern quality. 

There is seldom occasion to sub- 
stitute the powder charge metering 
bars and the shot measures needed 
to reload maximum velocity shells, 
for I use so-called “field” loads al- 
most exclusively. 

If I wish, I can also substitute re- 
loading dies and metering bars for 
reloading 16, 20 and 28 gauge shells, 
as well as the 12 gauge, with the 
same tool. 

Unless otherwise ordered, the C-H 
Shellmaster shotshell reloader comes 
with a sizing die designed to work 





This case trimming tool restores elon- 
gated rifle and pistol empty cases to 
correct length for reloading. 


best with Winchester, Western or 
Federal cases. Because of different 
shell case manufacturing tolerances, 
Remington, Peters and Alcan cases 
take a die slightly larger to obtain 
the best results. 

My C-H Super “C” downstroke 
model .30 caliber rifle cartridge re- 
loader is equally efficient and ver- 
satile. Rifle ammunition production 
output per hour of work is below 
average, however, simply because I 
take time’ between successive opera- 
tions to minutely inspect, and often 
put to micrometer test measurement, 
the various work stages. In respect 
to high power rifle ammunition, I 
am very particular about such things 
as uniform cases, bullet seating 
depth and other technical factors 
that affect both accuracy and veloc- 
ity standards. Actually, most of the 
checking is to satisfy personal curi- 
osity and idiosyncrasy rather than 
necessity. Seldom does the Super 
“C” press turn out a poor reload if 
I do my part. 

Available with either downstroke 
or upstroke control handle, the C-H 
Super “C” reloading press can be 
had with dies for more than 500 dif- 
ferent calibers, both rifle and pistol 
types, American and foreign. Aux- 
iliary dies, to permit reloading of 
different calibers, can be quickly 
substituted. I am gradually assem- 
bling die sets needed to reload .30-06, 
.35 Remington, .270 Winchester and 
.244 Remington calibers. 
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The C-H Shellmaster model shotgun shell reloading tool 
will handle all the popular gauges—and will give a 
variety of powder and shot loadings. 


The C-H Swag-O-Matic self-eject- 
ing bullet swaging tool manufactures 
any weight of bullet in a single cali- 
ber, with one set of dies. Bullets 
swaged or formed from lead wire 
used in the tool are more perfect 
than cast bullets, have better veloc- 
ity, give better expansion and gen- 
erally are more accurate. 

The tool will form round nose, 
spire point, semi-wadcutter, wadcut- 
ter, cup point and semi-wadcutter 
hollow point bullet styles in .38, .44, 
45 ACP and .45 Colt pistol calibers, 
and make spire point, round nose 
and flat nose bullet styles in .30 cal- 
iber rifle designation, depending on 
the die used. 

I find that C-H swaged .30 caliber 
round nose rifle bullets have terrific 
expansion and explosive effect. 

Don’t try to buy or trade for my 
C-H reloading tools; I’m not at all 
interested in such a deal. 

C-H reloading tools are advertised 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, THE 
SHotcun News and other publica- 
tions regularly read by shooters. 
You can get a very interesting, in- 
formative catalog by writing the 
company direct—C-H Die Company, 
P. O. Box 3284, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, California. Inci- 
dentally, the firm makes free loan 
of five different subject films in 
16mm sound, for club or group show- 
ing. 

Many readers write in to ask the 
value of used guns, where to buy 
and sell them, and the available 
sources for purchasing early West 
and antique guns. 

Evidently they have not heard of 
THE SHotcun News, “the trading 
post for anything that shoots,” pub- 
lished semi-monthly by the Snell 
Publishing Company, Columbus, Ne- 
braska. 

The publication is comprised en- 
tirely of classified and display ad- 
vertising of individual buyers, sell- 
ers and dealers; there is no editorial 
commentary whatsoever. An aver- 
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age issue consists of approximately 
forty pages of columned or divided 
page newsprint, 1114 inches wide by 
16 high. 

Any edition of THE SHOTGUN 
NEws is interesting reading to any- 
one who loves guns, or who is seek- 
ing a particular gun model or re- 
placement part. 

Quickly flipping the pages of the 
latest edition, I find such advertised 
wares as American and foreign mil- 
itary weapons, Model 1917 Colt re- 
volvers (one of the best hard service 
handguns ever made!), gunsmithing 
and _ re-barrelling services, early 
West Colt handguns and Sharps buf- 
falo rifles, handloading tools and ac- 
cessories, Civil War period guns and 
books, notices of coming meetings 
of various state gun collector groups, 
Army surplus items—including some 
items now hard to find locally, elec- 
tronic varmint and game hunting 
callers, ring lever Winchester re- 
peating rifles like the one carried by 
Chuck Connors in the TV “Rifle- 
man” episodes, odd lots of current 
and obsolete rifle and shotgun am- 
munition, unusual knives and swords 





—in fact, just about everything 
imaginable in weapon and historic 
categories. 

Some advertisers are notably 
friendly and humorous in their pre- 
sentations; others are highly accu- 
rate technically, as well as sedate. 
Marital tragedy, or courting period 
change of mind, is often suggested 
by the composition of certain adver- 
tisements that offer certified, ap- 
praised value diamond rings in ex- 
change for fine guns. (In opposite 
vein, come to think of it, in all the 
years I have been reading THE SHort- 
cGuN News, I don’t believe I have 
ever seen an ad making first offer to 
trade a valuable GUN for a diamond 
ring. Evidently, a guy who has the 
gal but no ring gets it some other 
way than by trading his favorite 
gun!) 

If your shotgun or hunting rifle 
needs an alteration to make it fit 
better or needs factory servicing, 
now is the time of year to send a gun 
in for overhauling, repair work, re- 
finishing or other desired gunsmith- 
ing. 

During the first six or seven 
months of the calendar year, the 
work load on gunsmiths and factory 
gun servicing departments is not 
anywhere near as heavy as during 
the weeks immediately prior to 
hunting season. 

The tendency to wait until the last 
minute to get hunting firearms serv- 
viced results in the most conscien- 
tious of gunsmiths getting jammed 
up with a volume of work—mostly 
with customer insistence on early 
completion. Sometimes, despite sin- 
cere recognition of the problem by 
both principals, less fortunate shoot- 
ers fail to get guns back in time for 
the opening of the hunting season— 
which is, naturally, a big disappoint- 
MenU ie. 

Gun editors have to keep telling 
shooters this fact year after year— 
in the same way we have to keep 
telling them time and again not to 
shoot any modern loads (even low 
velocity shells) in the old Damas- 
cus, twist steel and iron barrel guns! 

Don’t later claim you were not 
duly warned. @ 





T MAY BE A LITTLE NAIVE to admit 

that one specific day’s bass fishing 
is the best you ever had, especially 
when that day was this year rather 
than during the “good old days.” 

Anyway, the best day’s bass fish- 
ing I ever had was Monday, March 
13, 1961. All of this took place in a 
hard-to-reach creek in the Ever- 
glades area. Four of us got there 
from Everglades City, going out into 
the Gulf and southward in a tooth- 
rattling chop, turning back inland in 
the Broad River area. 

Water conditions were exactly 
right in the Glades—low enough to 
force the bass into the creek heads 
and high enough that they weren’t 
driven down into salt water. 

This particular area was a creek 
about 30 yards wide and the grass 
came to within about six inches of 
the surface over most of it. It was 
affected by tidal movements al- 
though the water was quite fresh. 

Most of the bass ran from about 
a pound and a half to around four 
pounds. We caught and released a 
hundred or so, catching most of them 
on popping bugs. Baitcasting plugs 
caught fewer fish but they ran 
somewhat larger. 

I learned more about bass on that 
day than on any other day I’ve ever 
fished because the bass movements 
could be observed. The fish moved 
over the tops of the grass and each 
one pushed “V” as he went. 

The result was that you could get 
the reaction of the fish to the move- 
ments of your lure on the surface. 
It was startling to note how particu- 
lar they could be, even with four or 
five of them headed for your bug at 
the same time. 

The timing was so exact that if 
you worked a bug with exactly the 
right number of “plops” at the right 
interval you could almost hook a 
bass with your eyes shut. The strikes 


came at almost exactly the same 
point in the retrieve on each cast. 

What shook me was that with only 
a minor change in manipulation I 
could cast time after time without 
getting a fish, even with 3-pound 
bass swarming around the bug. Un- 
doubtedly this accounts for those 
days when one fisherman catches all 
of the fish although his buddy may 
be using the same lure with almost 
the same action. 

Now, I’d gladly tell you just what 
speed of retrieve I used and how 
many “plops” it took to assure me 
of a bass but it wouldn’t mean much. 
The next day they probably wanted 
something entirely different. It just 
shows that you’re foolish to get into 
a rut with your methods. You have 
to experiment. 

And by way of getting even with 
Ted Smallwood of Everglades who 
took me to that fishing spot and then 
rode me unmercifully because I ad- 
mitted I’d never seen such bass fish- 
ing, I shall report a sneaky little 
trick I pulled on him. 

Once, Ted said, “What’s the mat- 
ter? You caught four straight and 
now you can’t connect.” 

I didn’t tell Ted I was trying to 
fish the bug so I wouldn’t get a 
strike. I was doing it, too, and I felt 
pretty cocky about the whole thing. 

Of course, if I went back, they’d 
probably smack it any old way—or 
not at all. 

But, now hear this: That fishing 
trip was a perfect example of the 
way fishermen get the idea they 
know all there is to know about a 
specific fish or a specific lure. If it 
always worked that way, I could 
count my plops and time my retrieve 
and murder ’em. I can’t. 

That’s why I’m skeptical of the 
writer who spends one day over 
good fishing and tells you how to do 
it. I’m almost skeptical of the writer 


who spends a week and tells you all 
about it. And I’m not too sold on the 
guy who lays down the law after a 
year’s fishing. 


Montana Charley? 

If this be treason Ill suffer the 
consequences but the time has come 
when I have to say something about 
Montana fishing. 

I have been good-naturedly ac- 
cused of disloyalty to Florida be- 
cause late each summer I pack up 
my wife, fishing tackle and guns and 
go to Montana. Some of my Florida 
friends have started calling me Mon- 
tana Charley. 

They’re kidding, of course, but 
they are serious when they ask me 
if I like Montana trout better than 
bass, snook, tarpon, bonefish, sail- 
fish, redfish, and all the other Florida 
gamefish. 

Generally they put it pretty blunt- 
ly and say, “Which is best?” 

That question is impossible to an- 
swer. It is like asking you which 
you like the better—sleeping or eat- 
ing. 

Trout fishing in Montana is com- 
pletely different from any kind of 
Florida fishing. The two shouldn’t 
be considered in the same discussion 
and it is impossible for me to think 
of one as being better than the other. 
To say that a 4-pound brown trout 
can outfight a tarpon is ridiculous. 
To say that catching a bass on a 
plastic worm requires the skill nec- 
essary for catching trout on a No. 
20 dry fly is equally ridiculous. 

If you want to get poetic, how are 
you going to decide which is better 
—a bull elk drinking from a cold 
mountain stream or a flight of cur- 
lew against an Everglades sunrise? 

I believe the most highly technical 
fishermen in the world (and I am 
not one of their number) are the 
true fly-fishing experts for brown 
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trout. With trout, I am a little too 
heavy-handed, a little too impatient 
and a lot too ignorant of trout stream 
biology. 

Why doI choose Montana for these 
annual orgies of trout-chasing? 


Well, Montana certainly isn’t 
crowded. Joe Brooks, the fishing 
writer who has been going there for 
many years, originally started us go- 
ing to Montana because it was far 
enough away from population cen- 
ters to have good trout fishing. Then, 
the first year we went up there, we 
got acquainted with Bill Browning 
of the State Chamber of Commerce 
and Dan Bailey the fly maker in 
Livingston — and Ed Welsh the 
sporting goods man in Bozeman— 
and Mert Parks, the fly tyer and 
guide at Gardener and Bud Baker, 
the Innis motel operator. We liked 
all of these people and they didn’t 
seem to care that we weren’t going 
to be much of a boost to Montana 
economy. They just saw we wanted 
to fish and hunt and started helping 
us out. 

Montana has as good trout fishing 
as there is in the United States. I 
am not trading Florida’s marvelous 
fishing for it. I have Florida fishing 
for nine months and I manage to get 
a couple of months of that Montana 
trout business each year—and I’m 
gonna’ keep it that way if I can. 

You wanta’ make something of it? 


Rod Holders 


I have some handy neoprene rod 
holders fastened along the sides of 
my fishing boat and I hear a lot of 
inquiries as to where to get them. 
The answer is that they’re not being 
manufactured. Jack Gowdy, my 
next-door neighbor at DeLand, made 
up a few and we put them on four 
boats to see how they’d work. The 
answer is—perfect. The Pflueger 
people make a similar gadget that 
grabs the rod tightly, holding the 
butt free. 

I’ve seen a lot of arrangements for 
keeping rods out of the way when 
a boat is traveling but, so far, this 
is the best one for me. A lot of loose 
rods are stepped on in boats to say 
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Ted Smallwood, Everglades fishing guide, 
with one of the hundred bass caught and 
released from the Broad Pine country. 


nothing of those that are fallen on 
and sat on. 

Another thing about rods in boats 
or automobiles. It is possible to haul 
a rod in such a way that the tip flops 
or vibrates constantly, giving the rod 
more action in a few minutes than it 
would get in a lifetime of fishing. 
If the rod is susceptible to fatigue, 
a lot of the “stuff” goes out of it fast. 
Guides and tip-tops are frequently 
ruined this way as they beat a con- 
stant tattoo against some unyielding 
surface. 


Correction! 


A while back I wrote something 
here about “oarlocks” and Jim Mar- 
tenhoff of the Miami Herald came 
forward with the remark that I 
hadn’t meant “oarlocks” as those are 
used for sculling. Jim says I meant 
“rowlocks.” That’s the word for the 
ding-fods used in rowing. 

Now I'll tell you why I used the 
word “oarlocks.” I didn’t know any 
better. I’m not very salty. However, 
the humiliation of my breach of 
nautical etiquette was somewhat 
softened by the discovery that Noah 
Webster, who wrote dictionaries, is 
also a bit confused about the two 


terms. I understand, however, that 
he never was very salty. 

I welcome Jim’s academic stab in 
the back because, otherwise, I might 
have gone through life a lonely man 
calling them “oarlocks” and never 
knowing what was wrong with me. 

If I weren’t truly grateful to Jim, 
I would tell a nasty little story in an 
effort at putting him in his place. It 
goes like this: 

I once went to a rifle match which 
was attended by quite a number of 
military personnel and some of them 
were mighty military. 

I found myself in a little group of 
guys who didn’t know each other too 
well and one of them, in a slow- 
spoken way, mentioned this or that 
about his “gun.” 

This terminology irritated a well- 
polished captain who said, “You 
mean ‘rifle’ instead of ‘gun’ don’t 
you?” 

“Well, now,” said the offender, “I 
never call her that. I called the 
derned thing a ‘gun’ when I won a 
national championship with it and 
I just never felt like changing its 
name.” 

Listen though. This guy Marten- 
hoff knows a lot about boats and my 
razzing won’t change that. I don't 
want any boat arguments with him. 
I’d be ’way out of my class. 


New Rod Action 


I’ve long contended that favorite 
fishing rods are usually acquired by 
accident. I never have had much 
faith in tackle shop waggling as a 
means of finding out what you’re 
buying. I’ve been fooled so many 
times I have an armful of rods you 
can buy very cheaply. 

Hardest of all to judge are the late- 
modeled top quality glass rods with 
“progressive taper” and all of those 
other built-in gimmicks. The other 
day a fellow handed me a beautiful 
plug-casting rod made by Spinmas- 
ter of Miami. It seemed so stiff I 
figured it would be useful only as a 
trolling stick but I agreed to try it. 

As usual, I was surprised when 
the fishing started but, this time the 
impression was favorable. Although 
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By WILFRED T. NEILL 


RATTLESNAKES 


— PAST AND PRESENT 


The eastern diamondback, leit. is 

the largest of present-day rattle- 

snakes. The pygmy or ground rat- 
tler, below, is the smallest. 
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Ross Allen’s 
Reptile Institute 





The modern day Floridian may never see a rattlesnake as 


large as the old timers did —a circumstance 


that probably will not distress him to any great degree 


LTHOUGH JUST ABOUT everyone 
A professes an extreme dislike 
for rattlesnakes, most people are 
interested in them and will go out 
of their way to see a caged one. And 
wherever sportsmen gather, the con- 
versation is apt to turn to the biggest 
rattler, or the longest string of at- 
tles, that anybody ever saw. Some 
grizzled old-timer will insist that 
the rattlesnakes of today are smaller 
than the ones he saw as a boy; and 
he may very well be right. But the 
biggest one the oldster ever encoun- 
tered would seem like an angle- 
worm beside the giant rattlers of 
the prehistoric past. 
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First, how big do rattlers really 
grow today? If you’ve long been a 
reader of FLoRmDA WILDLIFE, you 
may recall the issues of July, Sep- 
tember, and November, 1950, in 
which Ross Allen and I discussed 
the three species of rattlesnakes that 
inhabit the southeastern United 
States. Of these, the pygmy or 
ground rattler, rarely over 2 feet 
long, may be dismissed from con- 
sideration. The canebrake rattler, 
whose Florida range includes only 
the more northerly portion of the 
state, reaches a length of about 6 
feet in this area. But of course the 
king of rattlers is the eastern dia- 


mondback, which exceeds the cane- 
brake in length and especially in 
bulk. Yet it is difficult to state the 
maximum length of the diamond- 
back, for several reasons. 

For one thing, snakes, like many 
mammals, often reach a greater size 
in one area than in another. Just 
as the white-tailed deer reaches a 
greater size in Michigan than in 
Florida, or just as the white-tail of 
Florida reaches a greater size in the 
Everglades than on the Lower Keys, 
so does the diamondback vary in 
its maximum length from place to 
place. I believe this snake grows to 
its greatest length in a narrow 
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stretch of country from about the 
Florida-Georgia line northward 
through the coastal lowlands of 
Georgia into southern South Caro- 
lina. In this area I’ve caught or seen 
many exceptionally large diamond- 
backs, and some record-length cane- 
brake rattlers as well. 


We have an excellent idea of the 
diamondback’s size in Florida; for 
Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Inc., 
with which I’ve been associated for 
more than a decade, each year pur- 
chases from 2,000 to as many as 
5,000 of these serpents and uses 
them for the extraction of venom. 
Most of the snakes are from Florida. 
The Reptile Institute has received 
a few Florida diamondbacks that 
exceeded 7 feet by about 3 or 4 
inches. Ross Allen has long offered 
a reward of $200 for a Florida rattler 
that would measure 8 feet exclusive 
of the rattle; but there have been no 
takers. (We say “exclusive of the 
rattle’ because the rattle segments 
from one snake can be snapped on 
to those of another in almost unde- 
tectable fashion, and it is easy to 
build a foot-long chain of rattles.) 


At the Reptile Institute, receiving 
invoices indicate the kind and length 
of snakes purchased; and in tabu- 
lating these invoices I found indis- 
putable evidence that the size of the 
diamondback has decreased steadily 
even though the snakes themselves 
seem as abundant as ever if not more 
so. When the Reptile Institute was 
founded, 32 years ago, most of the 
rattlers brought in were about 5 to 
24 feet in length, with 6-footers 
occasional, and a few 7-footers. 
Today most of the rattlers received 
are about 4 to 4% feet in length, 
o-footers are just occasional, and 
6-footers are extremely rare; no 7- 
footer has been received in a decade. 
As the tabulations are based on 
many thousands of specimens, the 
findings cannot be mere coincidence. 
This is why I say that old-timers 
are probably right about the form- 
erly greater size of the diamondback. 


What about the rattlers of, say, 
00 to 75 years ago? How big did 
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they grow? Old records, published 
in various books, magazines, jour- 
nals, and newspapers, are difficult to 
evaluate. Some of them may be quite 
accurate, while others are based on 
exaggeration if not on sheer imagin- 
ation. Popular articles, written 
purely for entertainment, are espe- 
cially apt to “stretch” a rattler for 
the sake of dramatic value. Herpeto- 
logists—scientists who study reptiles 
and amphibians—are much like the 
judges of big-game trophy contests; 
they will not accept claims of record 
size without actual, well-documented 
proof. Reviewing some earlier ac- 
counts that seem believable, a dia- 
mondback carefully measured at 7 
feet 10 inches was killed between 
Arcadia and Fort Myers, Florida, in 
1927. However, the measurement in- 
cluded a broken rattle string of 8 
segments, so that the actual length 
as we would figure it was about 7 
feet 8 inches. Raymond L. Ditmars, 
famous reptile authority cf the New 
York Zoological Park, in 1907 wrote 
that he had measured a diamond- 
back 8 feet 3 inches in length. In 


The canebrake rattlesnake reaches a length 
of about six feet. It is seldom encountered in 
Florida. 


later writings he increased the maxi- 
mum length of this species to 8 
feet 6 inches, but the basis for the 
increase was not stated: In 1890 a 
rattler 8 feet 5 inches was shot near 
Oak Lodge in Brevard County, Flor- 
ida, according to Dr. C. S. Allen 
who was an authority on wildlife. 
Writing in a scientific journal in 
1892, Dr. E. M. Chapman, another 
wildlife authority, described an 8- 
foot 9-inch diamondback killed near 
Jacksonville. George Shiras, III, who 
pioneered in wildlife photography, 
included in one of his books an old 
photograph of a truly gigantic dia- 
mondback from this same area, and 
I have wondered if it was the 
monster mentioned by Chapman. 


Reports of even larger diamond- 
backs, if not simply inventions, are 
probably based on inaccurate meas- 
urements or over-estimates. Almost 
anyone, seeing a big snake in the 
wild, gets a vastly exaggerated im- 
pression of its size; and often with 
snakes, just as with fishes, the “big 
one that got away” gets just a little 
bigger each time the story is told. 
Another source of erroneous records 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
is the stretched skin. Many sports- 
men are surprised to learn that a 
snake skin will stretch about 3 
inches to the foot, and can be de- 
liberately stretched a good bit longer 
than that. Most 8-foot rattler skins 
were taken from snakes that were 
not much over 6 feet in length. 
Photographs of rattlers, too, can be 
misleading, for they exaggerate per- 
spective; a dead 5-footer, hung on 
a pole and dangled in front of the 
camera, can be made to look about 
10 feet long in the resulting picture! 

When you read or hear of a 40- 
pound, or even a 30-pound, rattler, 
be skeptical of the whole story. 
Snakes weigh much less than most 
people would guess. Ross Allen’s 7- 
foot 3-inch giant weighed 15 pounds. 
Be skeptical, too, of tales about long 
rattle strings with, say, 30 or 40 
segments. Contrary to popular belief, 
a rattlesnake does not add just one 
segment (one “rattle” in popular 
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Ross Allen displays 
one of the largest 
diamondbacks ever 
brought into the Sil- 
ver Springs’ Reptile In- 
stitute. The reptile is 
about 642 feet long. 


parlance) a year; if feeding well, 
the reptile may add 4 or 5. But the 
rattle segments break off, and very 
few snakes sport all the segments 
(“rattles”) they’ve grown during 
their life. Very big rattlers often 
have broken away all but 2 or 3 
segments. I have personally caught 
several canebrake rattlesnakes with 
21 to 24 rattle segments, but have 
counted no more than 20 on any 
diamondback and even this many 
on just a single occasion. Fantas- 
tically long strings are sometimes 
offered as “proof” that a snake was 
of huge size; but to the knowledge- 
able sportsman they prove just the 
opposite, revealing fakery by the 
clamping together of strings from 
several different snakes. 

However, it is clear that, ages ago, 
the diamondback reached a much 
greater size than it does today. Flor- 
ida limestone deposits contain num- 
erous caves and fissures, into which 
prehistoric animals often fell or 
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Rattles from rattle- 
snakes. At the top, 
rattle strings from 
four different 
snakes have been 
joined together to 
show how this may 
be done. Such long 
strings do not occur 
in nature. 
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wandered, leaving their bones to 
fossilize and be preserved for thou- 
sands of years. Scientists, excavating 
these caves, are able to identify 
many of the bones, and in some 
cases to determine their approxi- 
mate age. In a cave near Lecanto, 
Citrus County, and also in an an- 
cient fossil-bearing stratum at St. 
Petersburg, there have been found 
the remains of diamondbacks larger 
than any known today. Some of the 
bones are from rattlers that must 
have been close to 10 feet long. The 
huge serpents were of the same 
species as our modern diamondback, 
differing therefrom only in greater 
size. 

The aforesaid cave near Lecanto 
(called Saber-tooth Cave by scient- 
ists, because it yielded remains of 
the extinct saber-tooth “tiger”) also 
produced the bones of another kind 
of rattler, even larger than the an- 
cient diamondback. This second 
species apparently reached a length 
of 12 feet, and there is no way of 
knowing if the bones so far found 
are those of fully grown individuals. 
For some reason this great snake, 
which Ill call the fossil giant rattler, 
became extinct; but its near relative 
the diamondback persisted to the 
present time although now some- 
what reduced in size. 
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With the bones of the fossil giant 
rattler and the big diamondback 
were the remains of many animals 
still present in Florida today: the 
opossum, mole, cottontail rabbit, 
marsh rabbit, gray fox, wildcat, 
striped skunk, and white-tailed deer, 
along with the box turtle, gopher 
tortoise, blacksnake, kingsnake, and 
a variety of familiar small reptiles 
and amphibians. But also in the cave 
deposit were the bones of animals 
that have vanished from the Florida 
scene: a giant rodent allied to the 
South American capybara; the dire- 
wolf, an extinct animal far longer 
than any modern wolf; the fearsome 
saber-tooth; a ground sloth; a large 
armadillo, and a larger, somewhat 
armadillo-like animal that has no 
common name; a wild horse; a tapir; 
some sort of beast allied to the 
camels and llamas; a peccary; and 
a mastodon, which resembled an ele- 
phant. In that ancient day Florida 
must have looked something like 
the present game fields of Africa, 
with herds of grazing and browsing 
animals, and great carnivores to 
prey upon them. 

It is interesting to speculate as 
to whether man ever saw the fossil 
giant rattlesnake of Florida, or 
whether it died out before the first 
Indian hunters moved into the state. 
There is no direct evidence on this 
point, one way or another. But in 
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the southwestern United States, 
some of the earliest known Indians 
were associated with, and sometimes 
hunted, the dire-wolf, a saber-tooth, 
ground sloths, a wild horse, a tapir, 
a camel-like beast, a peccary, and 
a mastodon—much the same group 
of extinct animals that co-existed 
with the fossil giant rattlesnake in 
Florida. The early hunters of the 
Southwest were apt to leave behind 
on their campsites the charred, 
broken, and battered remains of 
various extinct animals, hacked and 
butchered by sharp stone tools. The 
same hunters often left behind, also, 
the flint spear points that tipped 
the wooden lances used in the chase. 
These points are recognizably differ- 
ent from anything made by later 
Indians. The same general type of 
spear point is found in Florida, 
having been excavated from beneath 
8 feet of windblown sand—sand that 
has accumulated since the flint 
points were dropped by their 


makers. The scientists who studied 
Saber-tooth Cave concluded that the 
bone-bearing deposits dated from the 
last Ice Age, a period when great 
glaciers covered much of Canada 
and extended down as far as Wis- 
consin. And archeologists—students 
of prehistoric man—have discovered 
that ancient Indians pursued extinct 
animals in America long before the 
Ice Age closed. 

Thus the chances are rather good 
that some early redskin, thousands 
of years ago, saw a 12-foot rattle- 
snake in Florida; and so for this 
article I have sketched an imaginary 
encounter between an ancient Indian 
hunter and the fossil giant rattler. 

The chances are good, too, that 
Grandpa, about three-quarters of a 
century ago, saw an 8'4-foot dia- 
mondback. The modern Floridian 
may never see a_ 7-footer—a 
circumstance that probably will 
not distress him to any _ great 
degree! @ 


The author's conception of an encounter between an ancient Florida 
Indian, armed with stone-tipped lance, and the now extinct fossil giant 
rattlesnake. 


The upper row is an- 
cient Indian  spear- 
heads from the South- 
western United States, 
of a style often asso- 
ciated with remains of 
extinct animals. The 
lower row of similar 
spearheads were found 
in Florida under condi- 
tions implying great 
antiquity. 
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lorida Swamp Bass 


SPINNE 
DELIGHT 


By MAX HUNN 





EORGE EASED OUR PICKUP truck forward into the 

black pool straddling the old, logging road as 
the sun dipped below the farthest cypress, pines and 
cabbage palms. 

He gunned the motor. The wheels spun savagely, 
and we halted. We’d bogged in a huge, mud-hole some- 
where between the famous Fakahatchee swamp and 
Lucky Lake cypress strand, two little known hunting 
reference points and decidedly unlikely fishing ter- 
rain. Yet that’s what we were doin’—goin’ fishing for 
Florida swamp bass. 

“What now?” I asked. 

Cal Stone, the third member of our party, and the 
most experienced swamper grunted, as he swung out 
of the truck, knee deep into the chilly water, 
muttered: 

“T’m goin’ fishing!” 

He grabbed his spinning rig and sloshed off through 
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George Soland displays a two-pound 
pothole bass. 


Cal Stone lands one of the fighting 
bass at Fakahatchee. 


the water, mud and muck towards a dry chunk of 
road. 

George Solana glanced at me and grinned: 

“Me, too,” he remarked. “We’re only a quarter-of- 
a-mile from that rock pit.” 

I glanced at the sun. Just a few minutes before 
sundown. I again surveyed our situation—trapped in 
a deep hole on an abandoned road. Well, if they 
weren’t worrying, why should I? I grabbed my rod 
and followed. 

We reached a little brush-crowded pool, barely big 
enough to spit across. For this we’d bounced for forty- 
five minutes down a tortuous, wornout logging road! 
It didn’t look impressive, but swamp holes never are. 

Now to be a good outdoors yarn, we should have 
landed some monsters, and should have gotten out 
of our mud hole easily. But fortune wrote a different 
script. I did hook a husky bass—probably four pounds 
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or better—who fought me for several minutes before 
tossing the hook, but otherwise we got shunked. 

And three and a half hours later, we finally got 
out of the swamp hole by hauling the truck back- 
wards inch by inch with the aid of a steel cable and 
a wood’s jack—actually a fence stretcher which is used 
for many other things by the cypress country men. 

It was back breaking work. We'd left our flash- 
lights in camp, intending to be back for a big steak 
supper before sundown. The cables snapped once, and 
we made a jury rig. We worked by the light of a 
cypress knot fire and dry palmetto fans, which make 
excellent torches except they burn too darn quickly. 
We broke a set of chains, and twice saw the truck 
slide back into the bog, until finally it was manhandled 
over a hidden cypress stump. 

It was 10:30 with no moon when we finally reached 
our base camp on the Fakahatchee’s western edge. 
And did we enjoy our long, over due steak dinner! 

Despite our bogging and one-hole skunking, our 
swamp fishing trip was a huge success. We landed 30 
largemouth bass ranging up to two pounds plus on 
our light spinning gear, and we lost another twenty 
scrappers. For this type of fishing, we’d risk a hundred 
chuck holes. 

A thirty-fish bag is about par for swamp bassing. 
It’s fishing far superior to what most people expect. 
But you have to know the secret, and when you learn 
it, you can sample some of the finest Florida bass 
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fishing in a very unusual and sometimes dangerous 
terrain. 

But it’s a highly specialized fishing. It’s fishing 
designed for a spin man. A plug man can do well, but 
his heavier equipment kills all the sport. For a fly 
rod man, the country is hopeless—no room to back 
cast, no room for roll casting, plus the annoyance of 
hooking many small fish with the tiny, fly rod lures. 
Yes, it’s a spiner’s paradise. 

Swamp bassing is full of quirks. If you use small 
lures, you hook small fish, and the warmouth drive 
you crazy. And when the warmouth don’t get there, 
the bream do. Both will hit even a plastic worm which 
fortunately is usually too big for their mouths. 

By experience we’ve learned there’s only one rig 
that'll do the trick consistently—a spinning outfit, 6 
or 8-pound line, and with only one lure—a plastic 
worm, single hooked with an Eagle Claw 1/0 or 2/0. 
Black seems to be the best color, although we’ve 
caught ’em on every conceiveable shade. 

It takes skill to land these swamp battlers. We lost 
several hundred strikes before we learned the tech- 
nique. Most anglers (and we did) attempt to set the 
hook as soon as they feel the strike—and that’s just 
what NOT to do with a swamp bass. Strike too soon, 
and you'll jerk the bait out of his mouth. You have 
to apply live bait techniques to the plastic worm. When 
you feel Mr. Bass sample your lure and see him start 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Pothole bass are loaded with leaping, 
fighting action. 


Cal Stone makes a cast into a brush 
crowded pothole. . 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
off, DON’T get nervous and try to set the hook! Instead 
count to ten, giving him time to swallow it, including 
the hook, then snap your rod tip to set the barb and 
watch out! If you’ve timed it right, you’re in for some 
aerial antics, and the odds are 50-50 you'll lose him 
unless he’s well hooked. That’s part of the sport, a 
single hook, of course, isn’t as effective as a gang hook. 

These swampers fight doggedly and display every 
type of aerial acrobatics, splash on the surface or 
wallow beneath. They use every trick in the bass’ 
fighting book, and you'll lose probably as many as you 
land. They’re scrappers in the best bass tradition, per- 
haps more so, for the majority have never tangled 
with an artificial lure, and they don’t take kindly to 
the experience. Too, you’re seldom blessed with ample 
fighting room. These spitkit holes are brush ladened, 
and brush crowded. The odds favor the bass, adding 
to the sport. 

Few fishermen know of and sample swamp bassing. 
It’s a type of fishing that only the cypress men really 
know, and a big majority of them are strictly hunters, 
leaving the field clear to a few fishermen who are 
deft with a spinner, and who don’t mind braving some 
of the roughest roads in an area few cars care to prowl. 

Take a neophyte into the Fakahatchee, and show 
him a swamp fishing hole, and he’ll bluntly say, you’re 
nuts, unless he’s awfully polite. The first time you 
encounter such a fishing hole, it doesn’t seem possible 
there’d be any fish. But if you know the area’s year- 
around story, the reason is apparent. 

This country—like all of South Florida—has been 
logged for cypress and pine. Crude roads were built. 
To get the fill for the rods and tramways, deep holes 
were dynamited. During the rainy season the entire 
area is covered with water. Florida bass spawn pro- 
lifically, and during the high water roam over thou- 
sands of square miles of sodden country. Fishing, then, 
is almost useless. 

But by late January, the waters recede, and the 
bass are hemmed in these deep holes where they live 
until the next rainy season. This is the fishing season. 
And these spit-kit bass get hungrier and hungrier as 
their water domain shrinks. 

If the swamp bass were subjected to heavy fishing 
pressure, they’d undoubtedly get larger—some do 
reach six pounds—for the fewer remaining would have 
more chow available. But the fishing pressure is in- 
sufficient, so a three-pounder is a hefty one, and the 
average usually weighs a pound to two pounds. But 
even this weight on a spinner is fun, particularly when 
they’re hitting fast. 

On this particular two-day trip we landed 35 bass, 
the largest being a shade over two pounds, in a day 
plus of fishing. We fished most of Saturday, in between 
exploring, and for only an hour on Sunday. If we’d 
stayed all day Sunday, we undoubtedly could have 
achieved our maximum two-day bag—60 fish. 
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Pretty fair fishing! Stone examines three pothole bass which weighed 
three pounds or better. On a spinner they were top sport. 


This particular weekend we went into the swamp 
Friday night and based at Cal’s camp, jumping off 
point for his swamp buggy trek to his actual hunting 
camp in the Fakahatchee. Our fishing destination was 
roughly a hundred plus miles west of Miami, deep 
in Collier county, and for the first 93 miles it was 
merely driving over well paved roads. But then! 

It was after nine when we turned off the highway 
onto the old logging road. Our headlights pierced the 
moonless gloom. The mudholes gleamed black and dour 
as we began creeping along at barely five miles an 
hour. 

And it got steadily worse. We had seven and a half 
miles to go, and it took us an hour and a half. Slowly 
we squirmed down the narrow road, now sometimes an 
underbrush tunnel, sometimes relatively clean. The 
encroaching branches beat a tattoo on the truck’s cab. 

“You ought to put a saddle in this truck,” I mut- 
tered as I bounced my head for the umpteenth time 
on the cab roof. “This road isn’t fit for anything.” 

Riding in the middle left me with no hand holds, 
and you certainly needed ’em. 

Cal and George just chuckled: 

“Part of swamp bassing, you know,” they needled. 

“Yeah,” I admitted. “But I'll still settle for some- 
thing to hang onto when you hit those chuck holes. 
Can’t you miss at least one?” 
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George actually was driving skilfully, but there 
was no driver who could smooth out this pot hole 
ridden road—not when the holes had straight sides 
under dark water. I’d known it was going to be rough, 
but in the black it seemed ten times as bad. 

The road went fairly straight through the Faka- 
hatchee, and the swamp crouched ominously at our 
elbow as we snaked forward. There are several old, 
badly decayed culverts to be crossed. We each won- 
dered if they’d hold. 

Each did, but our stomachs made little flip flops 
as George gunned the motor. If these ancient spans 
had failed, we’d have dropped into three and four-foot 
holes, from which we’d never have been able to ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

Ahead we spotted the eyes of roaming coons, once 
those of a startled bobcat, and once those of a deer. 
The swamp is alive at night. 

However, it was next day we really saw the wild- 
life. We spooked four deer; chased off numerous 
turkey vultures; caused a number of ’gators—big and 
small—to splash suddenly into the water beside the 
road, and were mighty glad we were in the truck 
time and again when big cotton mouth moccasins 
slithered into the water. Turkey and deer signs were 
everywhere. It’s a wild, remote territory. And it’s 
wonderful bass country. 

Swamp bassing is full of quirks. Each pot hole 
is different. One will harbor nothing but trash fish— 
bowfins and gars. The next will find only bass striking. 
You keep shifting until you click, and then, wow! 

Saturday morning we limbered up at the old pit 
near Cal’s camp, but the bass weren’t having any. 
We crawled back down the road we'd traversed the 
night before and stopped at another hole. 


George Soland, left, watches as Cal Stone plays a pothole 
bass in one of the spit-kit holes in the Fakahatchee-Lucky 
Lake strand area. 
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“This is mudfish alley,” remarked Cal. “But there 
are bass in here. Least we can stretch our lines on 
a few muds.” 

The description was accurate. Furious activity, 
but no bass. I wrassled a pair of mudfish in the 4-5 
pound class, landing one during our limbering up 
exercises. After the second bowfin brawl, I suggested: 

“Let’s head for the ‘hot hole.’ We want bass!” 

We pulled alongside the road at the hot spot. A 
hundred feet back in the brush is a hole that’s never 
failed us. We’d barely selected our casting positions 
when Cal grunted: 

“There he is!” 

His line zinged through the water. His rod arched 
and his drag whined. The bass took to the air, flipped 
the hook in a last frantic bid for freedom, and Cal 
reeled in his black plastic worm. 

Then the fishing really began. I was next to latch 
onto a scrapper, and while I was fighting mine, Cal 
tangled with another. We both landed ours. 

From then on it was a steady stream of strikes 
with landings in the minority. These bass were hitting, 
and they were fighting, and the single hook on the 
plastic worm didn’t always succeed. In a couple of 
hours we landed nineteen bass between Cal and me, 
while George was skunked. He’d sworn to use a flyrod, 
and this wasn’t flyrod country as he conceded later, 
beginning to use my spare spinning outfit. 

Sipping our last lunch coffee, we plotted the after- 
noon’s strategy, little suspecting what it would involve. 

“Let’s go after some big ones,” suggested George. 
“There’re some lunkers over towards Lucky Lake 
strand.” 

“All right,’ agreed Cal. “Maybe we can drag out 
some six pounders. I got a couple from those potholes 
last February.” ) 

By comparison, the old logging road towards Lucky 
Lake strand was smooth, although chuck hole ridden. 
But they weren’t as rugged as those on the Fakahat- 
chee road. It was pine country, not swamp, but it 
floods each rainy season. 

These indeed were unlikely bass hideouts. These 
were the smallest of the spitkit holes. Yet we caught 
bass, and they ran bigger. They all nudged two pounds, 
and Cal bagged one which approached two and a half, 
plus a couple of big ones I hooked and lost. These we 
estimated were three to four pounders, judging from 
their fight. 

We made a tally before heading for our last hole. 
We had 11 that afternoon—30 for the day, our limit. 
And then came the bog hole near what I re-named 
“Unluckly” Lake Strand. 


However, there’s nothing unlucky or unusual about 
swamp bass fishing —it’s always good at the right 


time. George and Cal early in February landed 
their limits in one day in cold weather, which was 
defying the normal rules for bass fishing in South 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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F, ON YOUR DAY OFF, you climb aboard a boat and 
weigh anchor for a fishing trip or a cruise in 
Florida waters, you’re reasonably certain to encounter 
others who have gone afloat with the same objective. 
Fishing and boating are high interest sports in Florida. 
So is archery! Take a bow and a supply of arrows 
to the nearest target range, or go afield as a bow- 
hunter, and you'll soon find that you’re not a lone 
participant. Your companions will be of all ages and 
of both sexes—and as enthusiastic, or more so, than 
you. 

Modern target and hunting bows generally repre- 
sent great improvements over weapons of Robin 
Hood’s day. They also cost more to own. 

A really good bow will hit your pocketbook for 
from $35 to $85, on the average, and some advertised 
custom bows carry price tags of $100 and $150. That’s 
more than many fine rifles cost—and a bow is con- 
sidered to have a useful service life only a fraction of 
the potential life of a gun! 

But, like fly fishermen purists who want only the 


By testing on a spine machine, shafts of desired and almost identical 
stiffness are selected and grouped into q matching set. 
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CREASON'S CREATIONS 


Seven of the 10 bowmen in Creason’s hunting group 
bagged deer during the special archery hunt 
last year in the Citrus Game Management 


area. All used his arrows. 


For bow hunters, high 
quality arrows are 

a must. With unmatched, 
or otherwise faulty arrows, 
a bowman wont 

shoot any kind of decent 


score — except by accident 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





best of rods, archers don’t mind paying for quality 
tackle, especially a beautifully-made, fast cast bow. 

More important than the bow, however, are the 
arrows used with it. An expert, by way of convincing 
demonstration, can take a low grade bow—sometimes 
even one improvised from a fresh-cut, springy tree 
limb—and a supply of high quality arrows, and still 
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Applied color bands or cresting identify arrow ownership. Here 
different colors of fast drying lacquer are being brushed on a slowly 
revolved arrow shaft. 


manage to get off fairly accurate shots for a short 
period. But given the best of bows and cheap, un- 
matched or otherwise faulty arrows, he won’t shoot 
any kind of decent score—except by accident. 

A dozen quality arrows will cost you from $15 
to $40, and the higher price tags do not necessarily 
reflect quality and assured performance of product. 
Long ago, the more serious of modern day archers 
learned that one must shop around to find the best 
quality, best performing arrows. 

“Who is the best arrow-maker in Florida?” I asked 
a number of top-flight tournament archers and con- 
temporary bowhunters, while attending a recent state 
conclave of active toxophilites. Eight out of ten queried 
readily named Garland Creason, of Tampa. 

Back home, I put through a_ person-to-person 
‘phone call to him, and made contact with little trouble. 
One of my first questions following introductory re- 
marks was when I could visit and watch him make 
arrows. 

“T’ll be home Thursday night,” he said. “Plan to 
come over to Tampa then. My address is 1814 E. 
Okaloosa Avenue. I'll turn on my front porch light 
to help you find the right house number.” 

“Thanks! Ill be there,” I told Creason. “Mind if I 
bring along a friend?” 

“Not at all,” he replied. 

Friend Jack Swenningsen and I had no trouble 
finding Creason’s street address. Once in Tampa, we 
stopped at the first service station and got our bearings 
from a city map. Creason was busily making a special 
set of arrows when we arrived. 

His home workshop was literally bursting with 
archery tackle. Numerous bows, quivers, arm guards, 


Cemented into place, the untrimmed vanes give the nock-end of the 
arrow shaft bulky appearance. 
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shooting gloves and rack after rack of arrows in all 
stages of manufacture lined the walls and covered 
work tables. 

He explained that a one-time hobby had gradually 
become a part-time commercial enterprise. Creason- 
made arrows, I noted from address labels on outgoing 
shipments, are used by archers in all sections of Flor- 
ida and many states. On a clip-board labeled “Unfilled 
Orders,” I saw a sheaf of orders a quarter of an inch 
thick. The date on the top one was several weeks old, 
I noted. 

Creason’s eyes followed mine to the order board. 
“I’m a little behind on orders,” he admitted. “I hand- 
craft my arrows, and never compromise with the 
finished product standard I have placed on my work. 
So far as humanly possible, no poorly made or defec- 
tive arrow ever reaches a customer. Consequently, my 

(Continued on Next Page) 


A red-top wire shaping jig quickly singes feathers, or fletching, to 
uniform size and neat appearance. 
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Camouflage effect is given wood arrow hunting shafts by slowly 
twirling them against the blue flame of a propane gas torch. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
production output is not the volume I might produce 
if I made arrows below the quality standard I have 
imposed on my work.” 

Currently, Creason makes just about every type 
of arrow. His target arrows include those with alu- 
minum, glass fiber and wood material shafts, in parallel 
(straight shaft, no taper) style, barrel taper, and single 
taper shapes, 9/32 to 11/32 of an inch in shaft diameter. 

The hunting arrows which he makes have a similar 
variety of shaft shape and feather fletching styles, but 
the category also includes the short-range oversized- 
fletched flu flus. 

Unless making arrows to personal whim or special 
order, Creason assembles most of his arrows from 
ready-made components. 

Arrow points fitted to shafts include common 
target, field, small game rubber and plastic-tipped 
blunts that kill by impact shocking power, and cutting 
blades or broadheads such as the Plain Hilbre, Super 
Hilbre, Hilbre Barbless, Bear Razorhead, Hi-Precision, 
Deerslayer, Black Diamond, Bowlo and Mohawk 
Swivel, besides special arrow points used in the taking 
of predator class fish. 

For Florida big-game hunting, Creason recom- 
mends the Bear Razorhead, Super Hilbre, Bowlo, 
Black Diamond, Plain Hilbre and Hi-Precision points. 
The Plain Hilbre is double-edged, the Hi-Precision is 
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three bladed and the others have four cutting edges. 

Where point styles are different, but weigh the 
same in grain-weight, they can be interchanged as 
desired. 

Jack and I found Creason’s successive, basic steps 
of arrrow-making interesting operations. 

Once cut and shaped to uniform length, blanks are 
carefully inspected and individually tested on a spine 
machine, which determines their spine or stiffness. 
By such testing, shafts of desired and almost identical 
stiffness are selected and grouped into a matching set. 

Where shaft material is select-grade Port Orford 
cedar, the matched shafts or blanks are next minutely 
inspected for perfection and characteristics of wood 
grain. The direction of grain must run from the 
planned nock end to the end that accepts the arrow 
point. 

Once wood grain is determined, the stock blanks 
are racked or bunched so that all possess a common 
direction of wood grain and a selected base or foot end. 

The base or intended nock-end of each shaft is then 
shaped to receive an arrow-nock. The tool or tenon 
cutter used to shape the nock-end is much similar in 
appearance and operation to the pencil sharpeners 
usually included in grade school pencil-box sets. 

Next, the shafts—which now have one end tapered 
—are cut to uniform length, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 inches 
or whatever arrow drawing length is correct for or 
specified by the individual who will use them in 
finished form. 

If shafts are of wood material and are to be given 
a camouflage effect finish, the successive step work 
sequence is interrupted for this special job. To obtain 
camouflage effect on wood arrows, each shaft is slowly 
twirled against the blue flame of a propane gas torch. 
The resulting singed wood pattern is much like the 
design of a barber-pole. The operation does not weaken 
the shaft in the least. 

With one end of each shaft tapered and the optional 
camouflage operation behind him, the bowman next 
tapers each remaining blunt end of the arrow shafts 
to receive an arrow point base ferrule of proper size. 
A different size tenon cutter is used, to give the arrow 
point end of the shaft a longer taper than the one 
that receives the nock. 

The tapered-end shafts are next steel wool rubbed 
to satin smoothness, then thrice dipped in clear amber- 
tone lacquer, at 20 minute intervals. No sanding is 
needed between applied lacquer coats. 

Nocks, in archer’s choice of colors, are now 
cemented on the nock or short taper end with Ducco 
cement. 

Where shafts are to be crested (given colorful 
bands to distinguish ownership) this work step is 
next accomplished. As shafts are slowly revolved in 
a special holder, one or more identifying color bands 
of fast-drying lacquer are deftly applied with a small 
brush. 
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Crested shafts are stacked in drying racks and left 
for one hour, to permit the applied lacquer colors to 
properly dry and harden before further handling. 

Fletching or feathering of the arrows is the next 
sequence operation. Usually, natural or imitation 
plastic feathers are set on a 5 degree spiral to the 
shaft, although sometimes a 45 degree helix is given 
the fletching on hunting arrows. 

Creason uses turkey feathers almost exclusively 
for fletching hunting arrows, but sometimes uses 
plastic fletching for target arrows. 

Target arrows are fletched in plain or combination 
colors. Where there is a combination, one color is 
designated as the cock feather. 

To attach the fletching or arrow flight stabilizing 
vanes, a special tool or fletching jig is necessary. Fast- 
drying cement permits 12 arrows to be feathered in 
45 minutes working time. 

Some types of arrows are fitted with four feathers 
instead of the usual three. 

Cemented into place, the untrimmed feathers give 
the nock-end of the arrow shaft a bulky-feathered 
appearance. They take a smaller and neater form in 
the next work step. 

To quickly trim the feathers or fletching to uniform 
size and neat appearance, each vane is touched to a 
red-hot shaping jig that singes the cemented-on feather 
to proper shape and height. 

Each fletched shaft is then examined carefully. 
Excess glue or rough spots are removed with a single- 
edge razorblade, and the tiny places treated with a 
coat of sealer, to guard against possible abrasion in 
active life. 

The selected style of arrow point is then fitted 
and trued on the long-taper end of each shaft. The 
widest part of the head is set in precise alignment 
with either the cock feather or the nock. To perma- 
nently fasten arrow points in place, fishing rod ferrule 
cement is used. This type comes in hard stick form, 
melts under applied heat for coating of parts to be 
cemented, then re-hardens as the heat source is 
removed. 

After being individually examined and weight- 
checked for uniformity, the arrows are now ready to 
use. 

Work methods and successive steps vary slightly 
with individuals who make their own arrows, but 
those described are both basic and practical. With a 
little practice and supporting on-the-job experience, an 
amateur can assemble ready-made components into 
target and hunting arrows equal to or better than many 
factory production line products. 

Tournament competition arrows and hunting shafts 
especially have to be top-notch performers; other- 
wise, it is a waste of money and time to carry them 
afield. 

Even when an arrow is quality-made and correct 
in length and spine for the archer’s bow and draw, 
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various seemingly minor, but important, technical 
factors can influence performance. 

For example, archers who draw an arrow only 
27 inches or less will invariably find that a heavy 
hunting arrow will not shoot well in their bows. What 
they need is to substitute added velocity for arrow 
weight, and still get the same killing results—within 
recognized limits of practical application. They should 
use a lighter weight arrow, with very sharp edges 
and a fast penetrating point. 

The way an arrow is nocked to the bowstring has 
pronounced effect on its accurate or erratic flight. If, 
for instance, the nocking point is too low, it may 
cause serious trouble. Proper nocking calls for the 
arrow to fit the bowstring about 1/16 of an inch above 
the point of exact right angle to the bowstring. 

Point of nocking must be both correct and constant, 
and the faster the action of the bow, the more critical 
is the influence on nocked arrows. If for any reason 
your arrows do not fly true, first check the correctness 
of your nocking point, experts advise. The most com- 
mon fault is nocking arrows too low in relation to 
the contact points of the arrow with the arrow rest 
(or shelf) on the bow handle and bowstring. To assure 
that every arrow is properly and uniformly nocked, 
many archers fashion two small knots in the protec- 
tive serving of the bowstring, one above and one below 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Tournament competition arrows and hunting shafts must be top-notch 
performers; otherwise it is a waste of money and time to carry 
them afield. 
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HE SLIM SPIT OF DEEP blue water 
T practically was inaccessible to 
an angler’s bait. At its widest point 
a horse could have jumped it, and 
its shores were webbed with neck- 
high brush. It was an offshoot of 
a large pool which had been created 
when an earthern dam was thrown 
across a creek. The pool, I knew, was 
liberally stocked with bass, but 
they’d seen so much fishermen’s 
handware that they’d become ex- 
ceedingly wary. To catch these 
super-sly bass an angler would need 
a fresh approach. I thought I’d stum- 
bled onto a secret. 

It was just at sunup of a clear- 
breaking summer morning that I 
crept through the brush on light 
feet, toting a spinning outfit in one 
hand and a small minnow bucket in 
the other. Wedging through to shore, 
I impaled a big shiner minnow just 
behind the dorsal fin on a hook and 
with an underhand lob, I tossed it 
down the slender funnel of water. 
The unweighted minnow began 
swimming frantically, but it didn’t 
get far. There was a quick, violent 
swirl and the minnow struggling 
on the surface vanished. 
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When I set the hook the fish came 
bursting skyward, turned a complete 
flip and pancaked on its side. It 
bored for bottom and I applied all 
the pressure I dared with the eight- 
pound-test monofil line. Twice it 
fouled in bordering vegetation, but 
each time I gingerly worked it free. 

Shortly I had the two-pounder on 
my stringer. Flipping another min- 
now in the opposite direction up the 
narrow avenue of water, I quickly 
tied into another super-charged bass. 
In all, I got three and had another 
break off before the ruckus stymied 
all action. 

Probably the bass in this hard-to- 
fish offshoot had never seen another 
angler’s bait. It was such a place that 
an artifical lure couldn’t be cast with 
any distance or accuracy, much less 
be manipulated properly. Natural 
bait was the only logical answer— 
and it paid off. 

This was one instance where 
shoreline fishing was obvious. But 
sometimes anglers pass up other 
inviting, more _ accessible spots 
simply because they don’t have 
boats. At such moments shoreline 
fishing may not be quite so obvious, 








Sometimes off-trail waters will produce nice 
bass. 


Casting parallel to the shore is often 
the best approach. 


TO 
CATCH 
BASS 
FROM 
SHORE 


Get away from the 





beaten path and often you 
can find blue-ribbon 


bass fishing long overlooked 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 


yet it is overlooked as one possible 
solution to the problem. Actually, 
on some waters it pays to fish from 
shore, particularly on small streams 
and ponds where boats would spook 
the bass. Even on big lakes the shore 
fisherman may be working with a 
handicap, but he can’t be counted 
out of the catching derby. 

A boat has taken a lot of drudgery 
out of bass fishing. I’m all for using 
one whenever possible. But there 
are times when an angler finds him- 
self without the aid of a boat, and 
if he is to do any fishing at all it 
must be while standing on dry land, 
or perhaps wading. 

Sometimes going at it from shore 
can be very productive fishing, but 
it requires a special know-how 
markedly different from boat fishing. 
Plenty of bass are taken from shore 
even on our sprawling lakes. While 
a boat permits the angler to move 
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about more and consequently sample 
more water, it doesn’t necessarily 
aid his fishing while working any 
individual limited area. 

The two main concerns of the bass 
angler are approach and bait pres- 
entation. With a boat, the former 
often is taken for granted, and hap- 
hazard boat handling frequently 
scares the fish away even before a 
bait is dropped into the water. The 
shoreline fisherman must pay criti- 
cal attention to this approach aspect. 
It is the most important facet of his 
strategy to outwit fish. Since he is 
more meticulous in planning his 
approach, he often takes more bass 
than his boat-fishing counterpart. 

The angler can’t come upon a 
spot too cautiously. A fish does not 
hear individual noises like human 
voices, but rather “feels” vibrations. 
A lure with a spinner, for example, 
attracts bass because of its vibrating 
action. The ground vibrations of a 
walking man will readily spook a 
sensitive fish. 

In clearer waters, a fish also can 
spy a man moving along shore by 
his dark silhouette against the 
lighter sky. The human’s shadow 
also betrays his presence to alert 
fish. On bigger waters where casts 
are apt to be lengthy, the approach 
is not as important as on smaller 
waters where short, pinpointed casts 
bring the most strikes. On these tiny 
waters, it is even better to cast while 
standing as far back from the water’s 
edge as possible to avoid detection. 

There is a diminutive spring-fed 
stock pond near my central Texas 
home which is difficult to fish. The 
waters are gin clear, and the shores 
slope down so that fish foraging in 
the shallows will quickly detect any 
movement above. There is little 
cover to hide an approaching fisher- 
man. I’ve actually had my best suc- 
cess here by snaking along on my 
belly like a snail, casting from a 
prone position. It may appear that 
I’m going to an extreme, but it 
produces fish when all other ap- 
proaches fail. 

My wife has a surefire system for 
fishing such spots. She simply cat- 
foots down to water’s edge, finds 
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something to hide behind and sits 
down patiently and quietly for about 
thirty minutes. In this interval the 
fish have time to forget her entrance 
and return to their normal habits. 
To prevent as much unnecessary 
movement as possible, she uses na- 
tural bait like minnows and still 
fishes. 

In lure presentation the shore 
angler must condition his thinking 
to view the situation in completely 
opposite terms than when he’s work- 
ing from a boat. He must remember 
that he’s looking out on the water 
rather than toward shore. With top- 
water and shallow-running lures it 
is best to cast parallel to shore, 
working the lures through the shal- 
lows where foodstuffs which these 
baits are supposed to imitate are 
normally found. To go deeper with 
bottom-thumping lures like plastic 
worms and leadhead jigs, it is better 
to throw straight out to the dropoffs 
from shallow water to deeper depths. 





The author shows a 
bass taken from the 
shore using fly rod. 


On occasions, though, a surface 
lure will work when cast straight 
out. Perhaps there is a carpet of 
moss growing beneath the water 
which the angler can’t see. Bass are 
most likely congregrated along the 
perimeter of the moss, and a lure 
tossed out away from shore will be 
coming back over such locations. 

Another reason is that bass change 
their location according to their 
feeding habits. Any successful fisher- 
man, whether he be working from 
shore or a boat, will catch bass if 
he masters the fishes’ food pattern. 
When the sun is hanging low on the 
horizon, bass use the shadow of 
cover in the shallows as protection 
against their enemies and as hiding 
spots to pounce out upon unsuspect- 
ing bait fish. But toward mid-day 
shadows are practically non-existent, 
and bass drift out to use the depths 
for protection. 

When working the shallows al- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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By A. D. ALDRICH, Director 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


CONSERVATION 
DEMOCRACy 
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HE WORD conservation is somewhat like the word 
democracy. Both words are hard to define to 
the satisfaction of everyone. Each of the words may 
mean something a little different to different people. 


Think for a moment, and try to put into a few 
good words exactly what democracy means to you. 
You may find this difficult to do. Yet, in your own 
heart, you know what democracy means to you. The 
proper resting place of the word democracy is in the 
heart of the free citizen—it is a way of life, and a 
way of thinking, and a way of acting. 


So, too, the word “conservation.” Conservation 
means different things to different people, and each 
person may explain the word in a slightly different 
way. This is because true conservation is a way of 
life, a way of thinking, and a way of acting. 


If you look in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary Unabridged, you will find that the word conser- 
vation is defined as follows: 


“A conserving, preserving, guarding, or protecting; 
Official care or keeping and supervision, as of a river 
or forest;” 


That may define the word “conservation,” but it 
does not define the term natural resource conservation. 


In the fields of fish and game conservation, people 
have, in the past few years, begun to generally agree 
on a broad, overall definition of the term natural 
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Gonservation Pledge 
I GIVE MY PLEDGE 
AS A CITIZEN OF FLORIDA 
TO SAVE %d FAITHFULLY DEFEND 
FROM WASTE THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES of MY STATE ¢ IT’S 
SOIL and MINERALS, IT’S 
FORESTS, WATERS &d 
WILDLIFE 










resource conservation. If we are to truly conserve 
our natural resources, we must agree on a broader 
definition of the term so that we will all understand 
the problem and get the work done in a proper fashion. 


Probably the best definition of the word conser- 
vation, as applied to natural resources, is the following: 


“Conservation is the protection, management and 
wise use of all natural resources. Natural resources 
are the soils, minerals, forests, waters, and wildlife 
found in or on our lands.” 


If everyone will only agree on that one definition, 
then the work of managing our resources for wise 
public use would be far more advanced than it is now. 
This is especially true in the fields of fish and game 
management. If every fisherman and hunter would 
try to understand and live by that one definition, we 
would have few problems with our wildlife. 


But, if we are all to agree on that definition, we 
must all first agree on the meaning of each important 
word in the definition. Let’s consider the meanings: 


WHAT 
proTecti? 
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Protection of our natural resources means pro- 
tecting them in all ways from damage of any kind. 
We protect our resources by law. We have fish and 
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game regulations, enforced by our Florida Wildlife 
Officers, which ensure that everyone has an equal 
opportunity to take a fair share of the wildlife harvest 
without any damage to the basic populations of fish 
and game. These regulations may not be perfect, but 
they are the best that we have been able to develop 
in keeping with the needs of the people and the needs 
of the wildlife. Naturally, no law or regulation suits 
every person in a free society, but those we have are 
the best possible in view of the habits and customs 
of people and the resources with which we have to 
deal. But, we can protect our natural resources by 
more than just laws and regulations. We can give 
protection by guarding our resources against any 
harm— pollution, mis-use, destruction, unjustified 
commercialization and undesirable treatment. We can 
try to preserve our disappearing wilderness lands from 
encroaching cities and civilization. We can protect the 
wildlife by seeing that it has enough food, enough 
water, enough space, and enough wilderness places 
in which to hide, live, feed and bear young. To really 
protect our fish and game, we must protect the balance 
of nature. 





The term balance of nature is the belief that all 
things have a place in the scheme of nature, and 
that all living things exist in a natural balance among 
all other things. If this natural balance is disturbed, 
or upset, something will suffer or die. This is best 
defined by the word inter-dependency. All things are 
inter-dependent upon other things. For example: Some 
birds, like the common nighthawks, depend upon 
eating mosquitoes, and other flying insects, for food. 
The mosquitoes depend upon plants and animals for 
food. Some plants and animals depend upon soil, water 
and other plants and animals for food and nourish- 
ment. If you took away all the mosquitoes, some birds 
would die. If you took away all the plants and animals, 
the mosquitoes would die. If you took away some of 
the plants or animals, some of the remaining plants 
or animals would die. If you took away the birds, we 
would have nothing to keep the mosquitoes under 
control—in balance—and we would have more mos- 
quitoes than we knew what to do with. Therefore, the 
birds, the mosquitoes, the plants and the animals are 
inter-dependent upon each other, and we must do our 
best to see that they keep in balance with each other. 
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If we upset the balance of nature, we usually regret 
it, because something unexpected happens and we 
suffer the consequences—such as too many mosquitoes. 





The dictionary states that to pollute something you 
render it impure or unclean. In wildlife resource work, 
pollution is regarded as the introduction of any sub- 
stance which changes the original, natural state or 
quality of the air, soil or water. You pollute water 
by putting into the water any foreign substance that 
changes the pristine quality of the water. Water pollu- 
tion may result from improper handling of sewage, 
such as allowing sewers to empty into a river or lake. 
It may also result from pouring acids and wastes from 
a mill or factory into the water. Pollution may result 
from citrus or tomato wastes from a cannery. The 
water may even be polluted by a heavy rain runoff 
carrying dirt resulting from a bad agricultural opera- 
tion—this is called siltage of the water by erosion. 
When most people think of pollution, they think of 
water pollution. But we humans also pollute our air 
and our soil. Air is polluted by smoke, automobile 
exhaust gases, factory fumes and similar things. Soil 
may be polluted by substances such as chemicals— 
such as in the careless use of super-insecticides or 
plant sprays. 





Management of our natural resources means many 
things. We may manage a forest so that it will produce 
more timber. We may manage a piece of land so that 
it will always be fertile and productive of good things. 
We may manage a pond so that it will produce many 
fish for eating and sport purposes. We may manage 
a lake so that it will be good for boating, swimming, 
water-skiing, fishing, and many other recreational 
uses. We may manage a deer population so that the 
deer remain numerous, healthy and in good condition, 
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with hunters reaping the surplus animals without 
damage to the herd. We may manage water so that it 
always remains pure and good for people to drink. 





Wildlife management includes many methods of 
managing the habitat of wild animals and fish to pro- 
duce more for more people to enjoy. Land and water 
may be selected, restored and improved so that fish 
and animals may better feed, rest and breed. Since 
wildlife depends for life upon the soil, forests, water, 
plants and other animals, you must sometimes manage 
all of the other natural resources in order to benefit 
wildlife. Good wildlife management may include: Con- 
trolled burning or selected wilderness areas so that 
good, young food plants spring up. Planting of new 
wildlife foods such as millet or lespedeza. Protection 
of the animals, so far as possible, from foreign diseases, 


such as screw-worm infection, which injures and kills — 


the animals. Impounding and handling water so as 
to create better or new resting and feeding places for 
waterfowl. Preserving swamp, wilderness and water 
areas as homes for wildlife. Removing undesirable fish 
from the water so that game fish may better survive— 
this is known as placing the fish population back into 
proper balance. Controlling undesirable water vegeta- 
tion, such as hyacinth and alligator weed, by use of 
tested chemicals. Taking mis-used land and restoring 
it to good wilderness condition. Setting good regu- 
lations to insure an equal harvest to all without dam- 
age to the fish and game populations. And, above all, 
making certain that one species of animals does not 
become over-populated and begin starving and dying 
from lack of food and space. 


OUT 2 
war onepaTor : 


“Predator” is a word that used to be applied to 
a certain animal that preyed or lived by eating another 
certain animal. Since mankind wanted to hunt deer, 
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for instance, and since wolves also hunted the deer 
that men wanted for themselves, the men started to 
call the wolves “predators.” The word predatory means 
“living by preying on other animals.” It also means 
“robbing, pillaging, destruction.” The wolf may be 
called predatory in that it is a meat-eater that lives 
by catching and eating other animals. But men called 
the wolf “predatory” because the wolf sometimes 
caught and ate what men: wanted to catch and eat. 
Man thought the wolf was robbing him. Actually, the 
carnivorous, or meat-eating, animals help keep the 
other animals in balance. 


Hawks and owls, for instance, feed on rats, insects 
and small animals and birds. If it were not for the 
hawks and owls, we would have an over-population 
of rats and mice. The hawks and owls keep the mice 
and rats in balance. A population of mice will support 
so many owls. If the owls catch and eat too many mice, 
some of the owls will die from lack of food. If there 
are not enough owls, then there will be more mice, 
and in turn there will eventually be more owls. Of 
course, these examples are made very simple here so 
that it will be easy for us to understand. Nature is 
not so simple, and is, in fact, very complicated, and 
frequently difficult for us to understand. If we use the 
term ‘‘predator,” we must admit that mankind is the 
biggest predator of all. Man eats animals for food, 
and tries to use and change the entire world for his 
own benefit. The classic example of man’s not under- 
standing nature and trying to control what he called 
“predators” was the case of the Kaibab Forest. 





The Kaibab Forest in northern Arizona covers a 
little more than 700,000 acres. In 1905, the herd of deer 
was estimated at 4,000. Man decided that the potential 
carrying capacity of the forest area was nearer 30,000 
deer. It was decided that the way to increase the herd 
was to kill all the “predators”—wolves, coyotes and 
mountain lions. Dozens of wolves, hundreds of lions 
and thousands of coyotes were removed by man. By 
1918, the deer herd had increased to over 40,000, and 
the forest range, and its deer food and cover, was 
being damaged. By 1920, some of the new fawn deer 
were starving for lack of food. By 1923, the herd had 
increased to an estimated 100,000, more than double 
the carrying capacity of the forest. The natural food 
in the forest was very heavily damaged by the over- 
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population of deer. During the next two winters, 60,000 
deer starved to death. The starvation continued, and 
by 1939 the herd numbered about 10,000 deer strug- 
gling to survive in a very much damaged forest range. 
True, there were more deer now, than in 1905, but 
they were not nearly so healthy. 





Man decided that he wanted more deer in the 
Kaibab. So he tried to remove all of the meat-eating 
animals. This unbalanced the cycle of life in the forest. 
For purposes of deer production, there were undoubt- 
edly too many carnivorous animals gaining their living 
from the deer herd. Man should have only reduced 
the number of “predators” in the forest, thus bringing 
the forest into “better balance” for deer production. 
To be healthy, the deer herd needed some wolves, 
coyotes or lions to keep the deer population in balance 
with the amount of forest food and to remove the 
sick, lame and weak deer. Actually, there is no natural 
law that deer should be favored over wolves, coyotes 
or lions. Man merely decides that he would like to 
have more deer, and he sets about arranging things 
to suit himself. Often, this is done unwisely, and 
trouble begins. Serious trouble develops when man 
does not assume the role of the “wise predator” and 
remove the surplus game populations, as shown in 
the case of the Kaibab. 


WHAT is NATURE ? 


The word nature means many things. Here, we 
use the word nature in the sense that it is a set of 
creative and controlling forces and principles that 
determine the well-being of our world and all that 
it contains. Nature is that which is produced by natural 
forces. Nature is that which happens naturally with- 
out man’s interference. 


WHAT is WiSE USE ? 


Wise use of our fish and game resources means 
wisely using the resources for the good of the most 
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people over the longest period of time. Wise use means 
to live wisely in respect to our surroundings. Wise 
use of a deer herd means to improve the herd by good 
wildlife management for good public hunting under 
adequate regulations so that we will harvest only the 
surplus of animals and leave the deer herd in a bal- 
anced and healthy condition. Wise use of water is 
the use of water for the purposes of life and recreation 
while always keeping the water in its original pure 
state so that we will always have clean water in the 
future. Wise use of wildlife is based on careful, ade- 
quate research that leads to an understanding of 
nature. Information from research must then be care- 
fully studied and weighed. Then the research informa- 
tion must be wisely applied to produce the most good 
for the most people over the longest period of time. 
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Conservation is the protection, management and 
wise use of all natural resources so that we can carry 
out the true meaning of the Conservation Pledge—“I 
give my pledge as an American to save and faithfully 
to defend from waste the natural resources of my 
country—its soil and minerals, its forests, waters, 


and wildlife.” @ 


CONSERVATjON MEANS 
WiSE USE oF OUR 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
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Lake Helen Blazes—where six to eight pound bass are plentiful. 
Speckled perch, bream, chain pickerel, and mudfish abound. 


the name of a lake where tropic beauty 


IsIToRS TO Ft Loripa’s Brevard 

County on the central east coast 
needn’t feel offended if the answer 
to the question, “Where’s the best 
bass fishin’ hereabouts?” brings a 
reply sounding something like “Go 
to hell and blazes!” And don’t take 
a swing at the bloke. Sure, you heard 
right, he did say that, or what 
sounded like it. But he’s not trying 
to be a smart aleck giving with the 
wisecrack—for your dough he’s be- 
ing helpful. He’s telling you of a 
place considered to be one of the 
best fishing spots in the St. Johns 
River’s long chain of fishing para- 
dises. 
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THE 
NAME 
IS 
HELEN 


By LOUIS MUSSLER 











It's not an epithet! It is 


and wonderful fishing remain “lost in the wild” 


It is not an epithet! It’s a name: 
Lake Helen Blazes. And whatever 
else you may have heard it wasn’t 
named for some legendary and ad- 
venturous female pioneer. Nor as 
some wags insist, was the connota- 
tion a scheme by some publicity- 
minded Chamber of Commerce to 
attract the tourist. Not a bad idea at 
that, you might conclude. But it got 
the name long before any trade body 
or creamed chicken and cold peas 
service club set down their carpet 
bags and opened shop. 

For a free brew, some self-styled 
experts around here will modestly 
conjure up the old “I-knew-when” 


routine. They have the credibility of 
an astrologer. If you’re interested in 
hearing ten different versions of how 
“Helen” got her name seek out ten 
of those characters. You'll get them, 
brother. Yer dern tootin’. 


The real old time expert on mat- 
ters here is long gone. His offsprings, 
the few left, keep to their rocking 
chairs and have no truck with “silly 
question asking whitenecks dressed 
in loud sportshirts, and snappin’ pic- 
tures with them pop-bulbs.” 


To find the right answers matter 
of factly, uncolored, sans distortion, 
the grandsons of the “old-timers” 
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will oblige. They’re pretty well up 
the age-ladder themselves. Come to 
think of it most of them have grand- 
children of their own. One such guy 
is Harry Goode, of Melbourne, and 
to get off the grandpa business I 
don’t recollect Harry’s being one; if 
he isn’t, well, at least I wasn’t 
snoopin’. 

Harry gets kinda mad when some 
stranger ankles in his tackle shop 
and gives with the know-all. He'll lis- 
ten politely. But if the stranger’s 
tale is too far in left field you can 
see Harry’s dander skyrocketing by 
watching the zig-zag of the cigar he’s 
chewing and the speed it moves from 
one side of his mouth to the other. 
Ordinarily a mild and congenial ex- 
army medic, the sometimes down- 
right asinine tales about Helen 
brings the story-teller to an abrupt 
halt with a loud “Who said so?” 
Taken aback, and unaware he’s been 
the unwitting Ananias of Harry’s fa- 
vorite fish and wildlife domain he 
gets the full treatment. 

And Brother Goode knows what 
he’s talking about! Do I know? 
About ten years ago I got the treat- 
ment. I repeated to Harry some wild 


tale picked up along the beer and 
suds circuit. 

Today, the name, Lake Helen 
Blazes is a recognized fact. It wasn’t 
always so. It is a good name, no mat- 
ter if it was acquired accidentally. 
Gossip and hearsay about the lake’s 
proper name drove map makers nuts 
for a long time. Finally some unsung 
hero sitting at a drafting board, set- 
tled the matter once and probably 
for all time. 

Way back in the days before Flag- 
ler’s Folly, the St. Johns River and 
glades country west of Melbourne 
was a bread and butter stamping 
ground for those hardy souls who 
took a dim view of tilling the soil for 
a living. Whatever their reasons for 
working this wild swampy country 
instead of the Indian River, avoiding 
hard work wasn’t one of them. To- 
day, just the thought of poling your 
boat and traps out there brings 
shudders. 

With long pole and skiff they 
hunted for ’gators, turtles and plume 
birds; speared frogs, and caught fish. 
Only a relatively few knew where 
this place was—and they warn’t 
tellin’. Time went on, several nosy 


Birdlife in this undisturbed last frontier of nature is almost incredible. 
White Ibis make their home at Lake Helen, along with many other 
species of showy water birds. 
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rivals got their heads bashed in for 
sneakin’ tactics not considered ko- 
sher by the palm-calloused, overall- 


wearin’ swamp hunters. 


Harry Goode says probably the 
leak first developed when some 
swampmen—one of their many so- 
briquets—sold his big catch and, 
fired up with under-aged cocoanut 
froth improperly mixed with ’cane 
squeezin’s, shot off his mouth to ad- 
miring yokels about that lake “way 
the hell ’n blazes out that-away.” 

Hearing this, a couple of young 
bucks with dollar signs in their eye- 
balls, sorta snuck around this other- 
wise private hunting ground. Some 
met the same fate as previous snoop- 
ers. But inevitably, the superior 
numbers of the curious overwhelmed 
the few. They couldn’t be fighting 
and catching ’gators and fish at the 
same time. Reluctantly the interlop- 
ers were admitted to the fraternity. 
To their credit they too fraternally 
hedged when asked where the place 
was, except the familiar “way the 
hell ’n blazes out that-away.” 

Time passed, as they say in story 
books, and more people got wind of 
the doin’s out there. Flagler’s new 
“deepo” opened the way for the 
“cel-a-loy colla whitenecks” to stop 
for a short spell and do a little rub- 
berneckin’. Probably the local equiv- 
alent of the North’s “deepo” pot- 
bellied stove character got to shoot- 
in’ his mouth off about the good fish- 
ing and the “sporters” were let in on 
a good thing. At a price of course. 


The locals jumped at the opportu- 
nity of adding extra dough to their 
winter “fishin’ take.” They shaved 
once a week and assumed the more 
respected role of the fishing guide. 
Economically they were much better 
off. 


Evidently the “sporters’” found 
good fishing. They passed the word 
among their wealthy brethren. And, 
when asked just exactly where in 
hell this fabulous fishing spot was, 
parroted the swampman’s descrip- 
tion and shortened it to just plain 
“Hell and Blazes.” Thus the founda- 
tion for Helen’s name. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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The name stuck. Some years later 
when the government got around to 
the business of mapping Florida 
they apparently omitted lakes having 
no Official designation. Later, cartog- 
raphers noting the nameless lake, 
made local inquiries and were told 
“Hell and Blazes.” Puritanically, 
they refused for many years to offi- 
cially recognize such an offensive 
designation. 

Somewhere along the line an en- 
ergetic young draftsman, probably 
to impress his superior, and bird- 
dogging for a softer cushion on his 
drafting-board stool, decided these 
nameless lakes should be legiti- 
matized. Checking the survey crew’s 
field book he was surprised to see 
“Hell and Blazes” listed. Probably 
thinking those wisenheimers were 
pulling a gag, he softened the na- 
tives’ off-hand reference to the lake. 

And sure enough, the next issue 
of the survey maps showed this 
headwater lake with the euphemis- 
tic spelling “Hellen Blazes.” It 
remained, official or not, for many 
years. Nobody seems to remember, 
when the last change came—or if 
they did, thought little of it—but 
one day there it was, right on the 
map; official and all, “LAKE HELEN 


BLAZES.” Hellen finally lost her of- 
fensiveness—she lost an “L”’ too. 

Her reputation grew—soon to be 
legend. The gossip and hearsay sur- 
rounding the origin of her name was 
accepted as the truth. State and Na- 
tional governmental agencies were 
long plagued by questions about the 
mythical pioneer woman who, ac- 
cording an an early fancy, was a real 
“swampwoman,” held her own with 
the other fishermen and ’gator hunt- 
ers, and finally lost her life defend- 
ing her rights. Later stories added 
“honor, chastity,” etc. 

Despite efforts to dispel such 
badinage, this writer received a tele- 
phone call early in May last year 
wanting the truth about Helen. The 
caller was a woman, and at first I 
feared Carrie Nation was off on an- 
other campaign. She gave her name, 
but I couldn’t separate it from the 
stripped gear sound of her voice. I 
don’t recall her exact words, but in 
effect she told me she had positive 
inside information; ‘“‘there was a pio- 
neer woman, Helen Blazes. Only it 
wasn’t Blazes, but ‘Blaises’,” etc. At 
that point I tried to break in and 
tell her she was probably victim of 
of rumor and gossip. I got nowhere. 
At the height of her tirade she 
hurled accusations at the local gen- 
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try, and all males in general, posi- 
tive the whole scheme was a male 
plot to suppress the truth. That this 
pioneer woman Helen Blaises chose 
to kill herself rather than suffer a 
horrible fate at the hands of the 
swampmen, and she died rather to 
submit, sacrifice honor, etc. 

The longer she ranted and raved 
the more I became convinced she 
was crocked, and having swallowed 
some of the myths at a local water- 
ing place was goaded to distaff indig- 
nation. I suspect somebody told her 
I was an outdoor writer, and gave 
her my telephone number. 

I mention this incident, because 
it adds personal corroboration to 
what the boys from the Game Com- 
mission, County Commission (and 
yes, even a Congressman), have told 
me. They still get such inquiries. 
Brother, do they get ’em! 

Maybe the boys in the back room 
should be commended for their abil- 
ity to keep this myth active. It does 
keep Helen’s name in print. It’s good 
copy for newsmen—especially the 
cubs who are suckered into a “hot 
lead” item by the veteran reporters. 
I wouldn’t hazard a guess how much 
time and effort the youngsters have 
spent chasing these “leads.” Not long 
ago a kid let me read a fistful of 
copy he had gathered. He’d spent the 
better part of a week running down 
seven notebook pages of 100 proof 
“inside information.” I didn’t ask 
him, but I’ll bet they cost him. 

Legend? Lies? Myth? You name 
it, Helen’s got ’em all. 

But what about Helen herself? 
She’s beautiful, mysterious, exotic, 
and like a woman has more change- 
able moods than you can mention. 

You cannot walk to Lake Helen 
Blazes. It exists in a primitive world 
surrounded by swamps and wet- 
lands. Difficult to find without a 
competent guide it can also drive 
you nuts, for here you'll find no sta- 
tionary landmarks to act as bear- 
ings. What appear to be firmly an- 


An American Egret patrols the amber colored 
waters of Lake Helen Blazes. 
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chored islands complete with grasses, 
underbrush and some trees (from 
the size of a rowboat to several hun- 
dred square yards in area) are 
not. They float. Depending on the 
wind and current they’re all over the 
place. Worst of all, the entrance to 
Helen Blazes is at best a narrow 
channel. It may be open when you 
go into the lake. More often than not 
in trying to find your way out the 
channel will be blocked by one of 
these floating curiosities. Then, in 
finding the exit you’d better have 
plenty of outboard power in order 
to hack and slice your way through 
this intruder. 

Should you decide you’d like to 
go ashore to stretch your legs, don’t. 
One foot “ashore” will plunge you 
through the mud and grass. It’s a 
sure dunking. The only island in 
the whole lake which doesn’t float 
is appropriately called the “Rest 
Room.” Several years ago a couple 
of enterprising fishermen who fre- 
quently fished Helen erected a small 
hut to shelter persons caught in the 
lake during a sudden shower or 
blow. Other than this hut, you are 
in a world that has remained un- 
changed for thousands of years. 

Bird life in this undisturbed last 
frontier of nature is almost incredi- 
ble. Bird watchers from the big cit- 
ies are in seventh heaven at Lake 
Helen Blazes. A natural home for 
the big gauche sandhill cranes, long 
a popular game bird before they 
were protected. Helen Blazes is also 
the habitat of the bittern, great blue 
heron, Louisiana heron, cormorants, 
great white cranes, water turkeys, 
roseate spoonbills, turkey vultures, 
gallinules and the ricebird. Innumer- 
able white ibis make their home here 
along with the egret and white young 
of the little blue heron. The rare 
Audubon’s caracara (which takes its 
name from its cry and looks like a 
cross between an eagle and a vul- 
ture), is sometimes seen here. Alli- 
gators may be seen sunning them- 


Helen is beautiful, mysterious, exotic, and 
like a@ woman has changeable moods. 
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selves on these floating islands and 
an occasional water moccasin noticed 
as he slithers off his resting place 
back to the amber colored waters. 

What makes the water this color? 
The swamps and wetlands surround- 
ing the lake contain at all times rot- 
ting animal and vegetable matter. It 
is this decomposition and seepage 
through the ground into the lake 
that turns it into the amber color. 
At the same time the matter wash- 
ing into the lake clings to anything 
solid, and forms a larger area which 
soon protrudes above the water. 
Plant seeds, blown in by the wind, 
by bird droppings, are caught by 
the mass from the water itself, soon 
sprout in the warm sun. Their roots 
give substance to the soil; the little 
island grows, its tall vegetation 
growth acts like a sail and it begins 
its wandering around the lake. 
Larger islands are formed when 
these tiny islets are joined together. 
Rotting vegetation forms its topsoil, 
a tree seedling finds its way ‘“‘ashore”’ 
and soon you have a small but com- 
plete island. 

High winds and hurricanes blow 
some of the islands upriver to be 
lost from the cradle of their birth. 
Others are blown to the windward 
side until the winds subside. A 


change of the wind sets them free, 
and they resume their aimless wan- 
derings. Droughts with correspond- 
ingly low water levels settle the is- 
lands in a more or less firm position. 
However, recurring rains force them 
to rise and float, again to wander 
around the lake. 

In such a setting you can well 
imagine abounding fish and wildlife. 
Lake Helen Blazes has produced 
some of the finest black bass fishing 
anywhere. Six to eight pounders are 
common. Speckled perch, bream, 
chain pickerel, mud fish and garfish 
abound. A few years ago dry weath- 
er shoved this fishing paradise off 
the map. Mudbanks across the chan- 
nel, underwater obstructions and 
poor fishing sent the anglers to 
other places. Finally the heavy rains 
returned and brought water levels 
back to normal. 

As if by sudden invitation the fish 
returned. Fishermen who hadn't 
been to Helen Blazes in over a year 
returned to their former haunt. Yes, 
the fish were there, in weights to ten 
pounds. Lake Helen Blazes hadn’t 
changed, the islands were still float- 
ing, its birdlife abounding and the 
fishing good. Nature, despite set- 
backs from its own forces resumed 
its unchanging ways. @ 
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N WHAT APPEARS TO BE an effort at 

keeping all of the fishing cham- 
pionships in the family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Martin of Panama City 
Beach have recently scored again. 

Roy Martin, often recognized for 
holding more world records for big 
fish than any other angler, is mayor 
over at Panama City Beach. He was 
recently named outstanding salt 
water fisherman of the year by Ar- 
gosy and Outdoors magazines and 
received a trophy almost as big as 
some of his championship catches. 
That happened at Silver Springs and 
a television production on his fishing 
activities was shown by CBS. 

Now Delores Martin, who has gen- 
erally been somewhat hidden in the 
shadow of her champ-husband (and 
Roy throws considerable shadow), 
has up and become a champion her- 
self. Competing in Michigan during 
the World Series of Sport Fishing, 
she was named the champion woman 
angler for fresh water. 

Delores manages to fish something 
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Panama City Beach 
mayor Roy Martin 
- was named  outstand- 
ing salt water fisher- 
man of the year by 
Argosy and Outdoors 
magazines. 


like five days a week. She never 
really got on this fishing kick until 
1945 as prior to that time she had 
fished mainly for catfish in the Ohio 
River, being a native of Indiana. 

When the Martins came to Pan- 
ama City Beach right after World 
War II, Roy bought a tackle shop on 
a thousand-foot fishing pier and De- 
lores really got started. For that mat- 
ter, Roy hadn’t been such a big-fish 
wrestler until he came to Florida. 

Roy used to be something of a 
scourge on those party boats where 
they got up a purse for the first fish, 
the largest fish and the most fish. 
They finally decided Roy was a pro- 
fessional, so the story goes. After 
that, poor Roy had to be satisfied 
with catching record fish and run- 
ning a tackle store, fishing pier and 
motel. 

Roy is always after a record and 
is sometimes addicted to monstrous 
baits that cause passers-by to shake 
their heads in bewilderment. He is 
a pretty skillful handler of any kind 


Winners of special awards 
and trophies, including many 
world records, the 

Martins are now known 


as Florida's family of 


FISHING 
CHAMPS 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


of tackle but the average onlooker 
is most likely to be awed when he is 
after a jewfish or giant sea bass. At 
such times, his bait may be so large 
that some folks will consider it quite 
a catch in itself and it is a sort of 
magnification of the whole fishing 
business to watch 225-pound Roy 
winding up to hurl an octopus with 
an outsized rod. Then, if he connects 
with a 200-pound jewfish and wres- 
tles it from a pier or jetty the aver- 
age angler is apt to feel his own ac- 
tivities are rather unimportant. 

Roy has been ready-made promo- 
tion for Florida fishing and magazine 
writers, newspaper columnists and 
radio and TV reporters turn to him 
pretty frequently when they need a 
good story. 

For the Florida fisherman Roy is 
of special interest in connection with 
the annual cobia run on the Gulf 
coast. Martin may not have devel- 
oped the techniques of cobia fishing 
from pier and shore but he certainly 
has popularized them. 
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Delores Martin won the women’s division 

title Fresh Water Fishing Champion at the 

recent World Series of Sport Fishing in 
Michigan. 

The cobia or “ling” come sliding 
along the Florida Gulf coast every 
April, heading northward, and most 
of the piers and jetties are pretty 
well stocked with fishermen staring 
hard into the waters for a glimpse 
of the moving shadows that mean ac- 
tion. On a week-end, a passing school 
of ling may be the target of from a 
dozen to 40 lures at the end of a sin- 
gle pier. The fish are heavy, hard 
fighters and very good to eat. 

Delores has caught her share of 
cobia but she seems to favor boat 
fishing. Although her favorite fresh 
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water angling is for bass and she 








: a ll 
much prefers artificial lures for 
them, she also gets quite a buzz out 
of the healthy nibbles of bottom fish 
you're apt to connect with off shore. 
She’s caught an 86-pound grouper 
and has boated up to 200 pounds of 
snapper and grouper in a single trip. 
She doesn’t particularly favor troll- 
ing as a fishing method. 

When Delores took part in the 
Michigan competition for women an- 
glers, she found things a little rough 
for a Florida gal. In the first place, 
she had never fished in that part of 


For a little relaxation, Delores and Roy Mar- 
tin fish the Everglades country with guide 
Bob Kerr. 


the country before. Fishing was poor 
and Indian summer was about to 
close up shop. The sky was full of 
Canadian geese flying south and the 
anglers encountered snow, sleet, rain 
and high winds. 

Anyway, when the project was 
thawed out, Delores had won a 3- 
foot solid silver serving tray. Harold 
Ensley of Kansas City was the win- 
ner in the men’s division. 

The Martins, who have an out- 
standing collection of mounted speci- 
mens in their home, take an interest 
in what happens in the Gulf and on 
its beaches. They are ardent stu- 
dents of tides and weather and all 
of the other things that make for 
good or bad fishing. 

On his way to what he hopes will 
be an appointment with another rec- 
ord fish, Roy will stop at a puddle 
and give grave attention to tiny ob- 
jects moving within. 

“Hey, look!” he’ll say, “here’s a 
whole: school: iof Jittle’s .2ss.....5". 
His companions, who aren’t particu- 
larly interested at the moment in the 
little this or thats Roy has discov- 
ered, are inclined to be impatient 
about such diversions. Perhaps they 
don’t realize that interest in such 
things might have a great deal to do 
with Roy Martin’s fishing successes. 
It is probably no compliment to Roy 
to say he thinks like a fish but when 
he drops his bait into a given spot 
he could give you ten minutes of 
reasons why he chose that particular 
location. It is a compliment to the 
big guy that fishing at random is 
something he doesn’t do. 

Now, with all of this skill, the 
Martins have something else that is 
almost as important and that is per- 
sistence. Roy, for example, will fish 
for days for what he believes is a. 
record buster and once he hooks his 
quarry going home with neither fish 
nor busted tackle never occurs to 
him. It took him fourteen hours to 
land a manta ray or devilfish that 
weighed 1236 pounds. He used 72- 
pound test line for that one. 

Roy has had considerable experi- 
ence at sportsmen’s shows all over 
the country. One of his better stories 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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TS A WELL-KNOWN FACT that it’s 
usually a very simple matter to 
“get rid” of a litter of pups, either 
by giving them away or peddling 
them around town for a nominal 
five-bucks apiece. Everyone, unless 
he’s a confirmed dog hater, finds it 
hard to resist these comical, playful 
little guys, and the price tag makes 
it easy to own one—maybe too easy. 

Many a five-buck pup, or course, 
finds himself placed in a good home. 
Many others start out in a good 
home too, but as they get bigger, 
less cute, and begin to take on 
strange mongrel appearances, their 
masters dump them and philosophi- 
cally write off the slim $5 invest- 
ment. And more than likely the low 
price—evaluation put on the pup in 
the first place was responsible for 
the dog’s final fate. 

Let’s just suppose that every pup- 
py was sold at a minimum price of 
$50. Do you think you’d ever see a 
dog running lost in the streets— 
a dog kicked and chased from door 
to door—worn pulled-down mothers 
nosing in garbage cans and gutters 
for something to carry home to their 
pups? 

Maybe that’s an extreme idea— 
but it certainly carries a message. 

Because of their small investment 
to begin with, some owners brush 
aside their responsibilities to their 
five-buck canine charges. Proper 
housing, feeding, medical care and 
affection may be unknown to the 
“cheap” dog throughout his life. 

His food may be table scraps— 
instead of a balanced diet. He’s un- 
trained—yet his master grows an- 
noyed at his stuvid barking or lack 
of obedience. When he gets sick, 
he recovers by himself—if he can. 

Sounds pretty rough, doesn’t it? 
All too often it’s worse than that for 
a pup who starts life wearing a five- 
buck price tag. 
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Puppy and Dog Care 

One of the most informative books 
on dogs that we have reviewed is 
the Common Sense Book of “Puppy 
And Dog Care,” written by Mr. 
Harry Miller, Director of the Gaines 
Dog Research Center. It is pub- 
lished by, Hearthside Press, Inc., 
118 East 28th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y., and sells for $3.50. 

“Puppy And Dog Care” is a com- 
plete, month-by-month guide to the 
care, feeding and training of all 
breeds of puppies and dogs, with 
sections on breeding and selection, 
and a portfolio of Paul Brown’s fa- 
mous dog drawings. A feature of 
this new edition is the photograph 
insert which includes actual work- 
ing plans for building dog house and 
pen. 

This is the best all-around dog 
book available at any price. Every 
type of problem the dog owner may 
have to face in the lifetime care of 
the dog is answered here. 

Among the many chapters to help 
dog owners are: Selecting a Dog; 
Feeding, With Complete Menus For 
All Ages And Breeds; Housebreak- 
ing; Leash Training And Teaching 
Simple Commands; Grooming And 
Health Care; Nursing And Treat- 
ment Of Common Diseases; Trav- 
eling; Registering; Exhibiting In Dog 
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Shows; Breeding; Detailed Descrip- 
tions And Histories Of Each Breed. 


Best In The Nation 


A six-pound, coal black toy poo- 
dle, Ch. Cappoquin Little Sister, 
owned by Miss Florence Michelson 
of Fort Lauderdale won top honors 
in the Westminster Kennel Club 
Dog Show at New York’s Madison 
Square Garden, February 14, 1961. 

Little Sister was judged “Best In 
The Show” when she defeated a 
Dachshund, a standard Poodle, a 
Scottish terrier, a Cocker spaniel 
and a Boxer in the finals in the 
World Series of dogdom. 

Handling Little Sister was Miss 
Anne Rogers of Mahopac, N.Y., who 
recorded her third Westminster win 
the last six years, all with toy dogs. 
She was the first to break the tra- 
dition which barred toys from top 
honors when she brought in a min- 
iature winner in 1956. 

Little Sister tried for the West- 
minster twice before. Miss Moore 
described the new champion as “A 
complete ham at the shows. She 
loves every minute of it. In the 
kennel, she is a complete beatnik 
until she is washed and trimmed for 
a show. Then—she emerges a 


lady.” @ 





CREASON’S CREATIONS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


the correct nocking point. Proper 


nocking of arrows is especially im- 


portant when broadheads are used. 

That Creason’s arrows shoot well 
is substantiated by the number of 
champion target archers who use 
them and by bowhunters who con- 
sistently kill game of season. During 
the special archery season observed 
in the Citrus Game Management 
Area last Fall, seven of the ten bow- 


men in Creason’s own hunting group 
bagged deer. All used his arrows, 
in one broadhead point style or 
another. 

Since I missed an eight point buck 
last season by using a non-Creason 
arrow that planed ever so slightly 
in flight, I figure it’s good sense to 
emulate my more successful rivals! 

As you have probably surmised, 
next bowhunting season I want very 
much to bag a big buck. With the 
right arrow—a Creason creation— 
I may do just that. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from Page 9) 


made for heavy plug fishing for 
snook, redfish and tarpon, the rod 
has a bit of tip action that will shoot 
a 5-eighths ounce plug almost as well 
as the featherweights. Then when a 
fish strikes you can unhinge him 
with all that backbone down in the 
middle of the stick. 


Voice In The Dark 


It has done no good but for the 
past ten years I have been crying 
about the reluctance of lure manu- 
facturers to mark the weight of their 
offerings on the boxes—or on the 
lures themselves. It is suggested that 
more baits are sold without the 
markings because a lot of shoppers 
wouldn’t buy if they knew how much 
too heavy—or too light—the dis- 
played goodies are. 

The advent of spinning has been a 
strong factor because spinning out- 
fits are less sensitive to weights than 
baitcasting outfits. Most spinning en- 
thusiasts neither know nor care what 
the lure weighs. Do you remember 
when a plugcaster would be looking 
for a “rod for three-eights stuff” or 
“something to throw half-ouncers”? 





Tackle dealers usually offer a large variety 

of landing nets, at a wide range of prices. 

The size net you use should depend on the 
size fish you expect to catch. 


And while snarling helplessly at 
the people who package and display 
plugs and spoons, I might say that 
I miss the old cardboard boxes— 
with cardboard lids. Now, most of 
the bait companies go for a transpar- 
ent plastic lid so you can see the lit- 
tle gem inside. The lid isn’t durable 
enough to enable you to carry the 
thing in your pocket without getting 
hooked. 


Landing Nets 

Putting a fish into a landing net 
is a simple thing. It takes real effort 
to make it tough but a lot of folks do. 

First, you get the fish tired. Net- 
ting a fish that is still full of go is dif- 
ficult and trying to do that is a good 
way to lose him. Believe me, you’re 
supposed to play the fish with your 
rod and reel, not simply hang on 
while someone chases him with the 
net. Swatting with a net has lost 
many a prize catch. 

You get him tired, then you stick 
the net into the water and leave it 
there. Then, you lead the fish toward 
it headfirst. Then, just as he’s about 
to go in, you slack your line and 
make a gentle scooping motion with 
the net. It is not an athletic feat 
despite the wildly posed photos you 
may see in some of the outdoor pub- 
lications. 

The size of net you use should de- 
pend on the size of fish you expect 
to catch. Even a whopper that won’t 
go all of the way in can be immobi- 
lized if he enters headfirst. Fish 
aren’t very flashy in the back-up 
gears. I’ve caught 30-pound tarpon 
that could be held in a medium-sized 
net until I could get them unhooked 
and released. @ 





BASS FROM SHORE 
(Continued from Page 23) 


ways cast to submerged logs, moss- 
beds, rocks or other likely cover 
since this is where you'll find bass. 
A favorite fishing pattern of mine 
when casting from shore is to work 
in a semicircle. I cast above me as 
close to shore as possible on my 
initial effort. Each succeeding cast 
I move outward a couple of feet, 
following this sequence until I end 
up at the shore below me. This way 
I’m thoroughly covering all available 
water from my vantage point. 
The shoreline fisherman must be 
a better all-round angler than his 
boating counterpart. Often there are 
many obstacles along shore, making 
casting extremely difficult. The 
shoreline angler must be proficient 
in sidearm, underhand and overhand 
casting, yet maintain strict accuracy. 
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A pet trick for fishing such waters 
is the bow-and-arrow cast. This is 
easy to master with a little back- 
yard practice. Holding the line firm 
at the reel with one hand, grasp the 
lure with the other and bend the 
rod tip downward, similar to the 
shape of an archer’s bow. Release 
the lure and line at the reel simul- 
taneously. The resilient tip springs 
back straight, shooting the lure out 
in a flat trajectory, under any over- 
hanging tree limbs. 

On postage-stamp waters where 
boats are impractical or impossible, 
you probably will find your best 
action along such _ brush-clogged 
shorelines. The average fisherman 
takes the path of least resistance. 
He fishes those spots where casting 
is matter-of-fact. Those difficult lo- 
cations which require skill and work 
and perhaps a few exasperating mo- 
ments to fish are usually bypassed. 


I always carry fishing gear in the 
trunk of my auto, never knowing 
when I'll get an opportunity to use 
it. Yet I certainly don’t lug a boat 
about. Much of my fishing is done 
from shore by necessity, and some 
of my most rewarding memories 
have come from small ponds and 
streams which other anglers have 
overlooked because of their meager 
size and hard-to-fish conditions. 

In a way, the modern boating 
trend has taken the pressure off 
such out-of-the-way spots. Get away 
from the beaten path and often you 
can find blue-ribbon bass hotspots 
that have been overlooked. You can 
safely bet that such places will be 
inaccessible to the boatman. But 
don’t let that dismay you. Approach 
the problem sensibly from shore and 
perhaps by the time you call it quits 
your stringer will be hanging heavy 


with fish. @ 
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Donna Didnt Dawdle 


By JOHN FIX 


ITH ANOTHER HURRICANE season 
W almost upon us (June 15 to 
November 30) Scientists are only 
now completing their evaluation of 
damage to Florida wildlife and its 
native habitat caused by vicious 
hurricane Donna which swept the 
southern Peninsula in September of 
last year. 

Some animal and plant life, the 
Scientists discovered, emerged un- 
scathed from the Big Blow. Others 
suffered damage which will take 
generations—even centuries—to re- 
pair. 

Of particular concern had been 
the fate of the tiny Key Deer which 
ten years ago faced extinction from 
hunters and natural enemies. Jack 
Watson, Director of the Key Deer 
Refuge on Big Pine Key is happy 
to report that, after a careful sur- 
vey, he finds his collie-sized charges 
apparently unreduced in number by 
the storm. Big Pine Key fortunate- 
ly escaped the full fury of the hur- 
ricane which was felt at Marathon 
some 20 miles to the north. In 1950 
there were only 35 to 50 of the 
diminutive Key Deer in existence. 
Director Watson’s rough estimate 
now places their number at more 
than 200. 

Grave fears were also expressed 
for the great white herons which 
because of their 4-foot bulk from 
beak to tail and the extent of their 
wing spread are particularly vul- 
nerable to high winds. These birds 
are inhabitants of lower Florida 
Bay which lay directly in the path 
of the storm. Bird lovers shuddered 
as they recalled the 1935 hurricane 
which reduced the United States 
population of the great white heron 
to a scant 150 individuals. But an 
early tabulation of Audubon Soci- 
ety’s Christmas Bird Count of last 
December shows that the birds were 
not too severely hurt by the storm, 
although many were blown west to 
the Glades and were seen in Ever- 
glades National Park. Encouraging 
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to those who feared that the ma- 
jestic bird faced extinction: recent- 
ly 28 great white herons were sight- 
ed in an area where there were 
normally only 16 or 17. 

A curious effect of the hurricane 
on bird life was the arrival of birds 
foreign to the keys and adjoining 
mainland. Many of these feathered 
creatures were sighted at Tavernier 
by Robert P. Allen who is a former 
research director for the Audubon 
Society. Mr. Allen sketched some of 
the birds which had unusual black, 
white and yellow colorings and is 
seeking to identify them. Donna 
ripped across the West Indies in her 
path of destruction and it is prob- 
able that she picked up some very 
surprised birds, which had made 
their homes on isolated small is- 
lands, and deposited them in the 
Keys. 

Donna’s most devastating blow— 
and one unique in storm history — 
was to a small section of Everglades 
National Park where every living 
creature—even oysters, barnacles 
and fish—perished. This area of 
complete kill was from Snake Bight, 
near Flamingo, on into West Lake 
and to the eastern half of White- 
water Bay. 

Also along 75 miles of low-lying 
islands and coastline, constituting 
the entire south and western salt 
line of the Park, more than half 
the mangrove trees were killed. In 
a small area, near Shark River, the 
tree mortality rate was even higher. 

Biologists, botanists and natura- 
lists of the University of Miami’s 
Marine Laboratory and those of the 
National Park Service have been 
studying this phenomena of des- 
truction. Assisting them has been 
Doctor D.M.A. Jayaweera, head of 
the Botanical Gardens of Ceylon 
who is in this country on a Harvard 
study grant. 

The Scientists conclude that two 
factors have contributed to the 
widespread killing but are not in 


accord as to which of the two was 
the most devastating. The factors 
are: (1) churned up mud which lib- 
erated deadly-to-plant-and-animal- 
life Hydrogen Sulphide Gas, and 
(2) the tender nature of the man- 
grove roots. 

A report released by the Univer- 
sity of Miami Marine Laboratory, 
written by Dr. Jayaweera and Ma- 
rine Biologist, Dr. Durbin Tabb, 
places greatest stress on the tender 
nature of mangrove roots, especially 
the stilt-like roots of the red man- 
grove which someone has likened 
to “a lot of tent poles leaning to- 
gether and a big tree growing out 
of the top.” 


“As durable as it looks,” says 
the University report, “the red man- 
grove literally stands on tip-toe in 
very soft mud. It has a very poor 
lateral root system.” The scientists 
found that the prolonged flattening 
of 175-mile-per-hour wind had 
stripped the vital hairlike feeders 
from the red mangrove roots. 


“Black mangrove,” went on the 
report, “with its more dense hori- 
zontal root structure, and growing 
in heavier marl, did not seem to be 
hurt as badly.” There was little 
damage to the white mangrove, or 
buttonwood, which attaches itself 
firmly to higher ground further in- 
land. 


To be said for the root damage 
theory to account for the killing is 
the fact that mangrove is one of the 
few plants that, because of the ten- 
der nature of its root system, cannot 
be successfully transplanted. 

Everglades Park Scientists, in con- 
junction with Dr. J. C. Craighead, 
research consultant, concluding their 
study lean toward the churned-up 
gas theory as the reason for dev- 
astation of sea plant and animal 
life. Hydrogen Sulphide gas is lethal 
to plants and animals. It is formed in 
pockets of long decayed vegetation 
buried deep under today’s mud. The 
churning effect of the waters at the 
height of the storm, says Park Sci- 
entists, liberated these pockets of 
gas and caused the nearly irrepar- 
able damage. @ 
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BALANCE WHEEL 
(Continued from Page 5) 


national forest lands. Mr. Mason 
Rowe, Florida Forest Service, dis- 
cussed the various phases about the 
forests in Florida, which was inter- 
esting to all. Mr. Dick Harlow, Game 
Biologist, presented facts about the 
game animals which was enjoyed by 
everyone. 

We feel as though this is a big 
step forward in Conservation, and 
wish to thank all who participated 
in this worthy cause. 

The conservation program for 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., sponsored by 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission has been approved 


by the headquarters office in New 
York. The program will be launch- 
ed in Florida in the very near fu- 
ture. October 7, 1961 a Field Day 
is scheduled in honor of this pro- 
gram. It is our hope that all of 
those participating in this program 
will help in Camp Fire, School, 
Church and Community to stimu- 
late greater awareness of conserva- 
tion which is the wise use of natural 
resources. 


Some months ago, approximately 
200 Camp Fire Girls participated in 
the Youth Forest Planting and Dedi- 
cation in the Ocala National Forest. 
Mr. John Olson and Mr. Robert Dod- 
son, U.S. Forest Service, did a splen- 


did job in the organization of this 
Forest Planting. 


Another program here in Florida 
that we wish to boast about is the 
Scouting for Conservation program. 
One club after another is being or- 
ganized in this field. 


It seems as though Floridians are 
becoming interested in conserva- 
tion, and it is our hope that it will 
continue. We wish to praise those 
who are working so hard in this 
field. But what about You? Are 
you doing all that you can do to 
further the education of conserva- 
tion? Do you have extra time? Why 
not join us in the CrusabDE For BET- 
TER CONSERVATION. @ 





CLUBS AND CONSERVATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


sion gun safety section handles the 
class reports and turns them in to 
the N.R.A. 

After studying laws in other 
states, Game Commission personnel 
felt an introduction of gun safety 
into Florida schools might accom- 
plish the desired effect without leg- 
islation. Therefore, an effort is being 
made to introduce gun safety as a 
part of the high school curriculum. 

Although some school officials are 
reluctant to conduct complete four- 
hour courses, they have reacted fa- 
vorably to proposals of shorter 
instruction periods. 

The latest development is a pro- 
posal for educational television and 
members of the Game Commission 
staff are studying the feasibility of 
taping a one-hour instructional pe- 
riod for gun safety to be presented 
at about the tenth grade level. 

That is where the gun safety pro- 
gram stands at present 


Fort Drum Club 


Something different in sports- 
men’s clubs is the setup of the Fort 
Drum Rod and Gun Club which has 
established its own preserve 21 miles 
north of Okeechobee City on USS. 
Highway No. 441. 

It is a combination of a commer- 
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cial enterprise and a sportsmen’s as- 
sociation. Guides and dogs are to be 
available for a fee. There is a serv- 
ice station which carries supplies for 
hunters and an airstrip for fast-mov- 
ing hunters. 

The hunting area is 6300 acres of 
which 960 acres are owned by the 
club. A supervisor is to live on the 
premises. There are a number of 
fishing lakes within the boundaries 
of the hunting area and a continual 
program of fish and game manage- 
ment will be conducted. 

Membership in the club is re- 
stricted and fees will be charged to 
replace game supplies used by the 
guests. 

Annual events on the Fort Drum 


“They seldom ever crawl on and hook them- 
selves, Martha!” 


program include the “Meat-Dog 
Classic,” a field trial held in Octo- 
ber; a released bird and trapshoot 
combined with a steak cook-out in 
January; a member-guest wild bird 
shoot tournament in February and 
a bass tournament and fish fry in 
March. 


Films For Club Use 


Take one hound dog, two ventur- 
ous college boys, add a boat and mo- 
tor and mix together on a punishing 
mountain river—and you’ve John- 
son Motors’ latest 16-mm_ sound- 
and-color movie, “River Busters,” 
It was made on the fabulous and 
tortuously rough “River of No Re- 
turn”—the famous Salmon River of 
Idaho. Arrangements for club show- 
ings can be made through the firm’s 
dealers. 


* ** 


Record-breaking speed runs in 
outboard equipment are shown in 
the new Evinrude film, “Havasu,” 
available through the firm’s dealers. 
It depicts the 122.9-m.p.h. record set 
by Hu Entrop in open class equip- 
ment, and the 78.9-m.p.h. mark of 
Chuck Parsons in the unlimited run- 
about class, under NOA sponsorship 
at Lake Havasu last September. The 
film also tells much of the story of 
the lake, its scenery, wildlife and 
fishing. @ 
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SPINNERS’ DELIGHT 
(Continued from Page 17) 


a tribute to the plastic worm, which 
gets down where the bass are hiding. 

On another weekend, Cal and I 
made a two-day trip into the Faka- 
hatchee and landed 39 largemouths, 
the largest being 34% pounds in only 
four hours of fishing in two days, 
not mentioning tangling with three 
husky mudfish who weighed around 
five pounds each. 

This actually was hotter fishing. 
We landed 20 bass on Sunday morn- 
ing in an hour and forty-five minutes 
of fishing, which means we landed 
a bass every five minutes, not count- 
ing the time spent fighting those 
lost, time spent in re-rigging broken 
tackle; nor the time for unhooking 


FISHING CHAMPS 


(Continued from Page 33) 


of such shows concerns the big devil- 
fish which he once exhibited. 


“People will hack pieces off any- 
thing,” he says. “We had that thing 
on exhibition and it was so big a lot 
of people weren’t sure it was real. 
Whether they did it to make sure or 
not, a lot of them slipped out their 
pocket knives and sliced hunks out 
of the big ray. Keeping a thing that 
size frozen for the rest of my life 
didn’t look like fun so I figured it 
was a goner as soon as we got 
through showing it anyway. I just 
let them carve away.” 


Probably the people who have 
known Roy and Delores Martin for 
some time get even more kick out 
of Martin stories than do the strang- 
ers. The following anecdote was 
heard when Martin was running a 
tackle shop in the Florida Keys. It 
was told by a northern sportsman 
who had gone to the Keys for a bit 
of fishing and, though he never men- 
tioned Roy’s name and didn’t even 
know it, the description was so un- 
mistakable that it had to be Roy 
Martin. 


“We stopped in at this place to 
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and stringering. We easily played 
a bass every two minutes of fishing 
time, which is red hot angling! 

And it’s fishing that leaves you 
with memories—not so much of the 
total caught, but of the one that 
got away! 

I’ll never forget my Fakahatchee 
escapee! Cal and I were about to 
quit as the evening shadows turned 
black. My last cast luckily landed 
near a log beneath the over hanging 
brush on the far side of this un- 
usually large pot hole. I maneuvered 
my plastic worm slowly towards the 
center of the pond, when boom! A 
savage bass strike, almost like a 
top-water slap. It wasn’t the steady 
pull of an underwater strike. My 
rod arched and the drag screamed 
as he took off. 


get some plugs,” the Yankee said, 
“and here was this big guy—great 
big guy—selling stuff in his shop. 
We asked him about tarpon fishing 
and he told us what bridge to be at 
and exactly what time to be there. 
Said he’d come down and help us 
out when the tarpon started hitting. 


“Well, we figured we’d go over to 
this bridge a couple of hours early 
so we could get in more fishing. We 
never figured the time had to be 
just right, of course. 
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“I was extremely hungry at the time.” 


I snapped up the rod tip, setting 
the hook (I though) and he went 
wild. He was a big one. There was 
no stopping him. He tail danced, and 
I got a brief glimpse of him in the 
semi-darkness. Then it was over. 
Probably he was over five pounds. 
T’ll never know. But I'll always 
remember him. 


That’s swamp bassing—you don't 
remember those you catch, but those 
who get away. I know that hole. I 
know where he lies. And maybe 
I'll tangle with him the next time I 
go swamp bassing. But whether I 
do or not, I'll go back, for you can’t 
beat swamp bass for fast, frantic 
action when the time is ripe. They re 
tops. They’re plentiful and they’re 
not bashful! @ 


“We threw those big plugs all over 
the channel for two hours. It was 
night and we hadn’t had a strike and 
we figured this big guy had given us 
a bum steer. We got pretty tired and 
were about to give up and go home. 


“Then, just at the time he’d said, 
here comes this big guy with a rod 
of his own. He walks out on the 
bridge, chucks that big plug out 
there and blooie! There was a big 
tarpon in the air and a couple more 
waiting for a crack at the plug. We 
all ran back out there and started 
fishing and those tarpon ate every 
plug we had and the big guy let us 
have some more to tide us over until 
we could get back to his shop the 
next day. 


“Then, all of a sudden the fish quit 
and he got into his car and left. We 
hung around but it was no use. They 
had knocked off for good. I wish I 
could remember that big guy’s name. 
He sure had the Indian sign on those 
tarpon.” 


To anyone who knew Roy Martin, 
the name was an unnecessary detail. 


It seems kind of silly to write this 
about the Martins in the past tense. 
They’re probably fishing right this 
minute. @ 
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Spring Fishing, Bream on the Beds Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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